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MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARRANGE TO ATTEND THE 


2nd ANNUAL MIAMI 
INSURANCE 
CONFERENC: 


On APRIL 23rd and 24th, 1954 


At Law School Court Room, Merrick Building, on the Main Campus of 
the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Leading, outstanding NATIONAL AUTHORITIES will discuss current subjects of vital importance to 
the entire insurance industry and the legal profession. Among such authorities will be: 


John J. Plumb. Director of Agencies, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Hon. J. Edwin Larson, State Insurance Commissioner, 
Florida, 


A. N. Guertin, Actuary, 
American Life Convention, 


B. Burstein, Safety Director, 
Atlantic Casualty Insurance Company and 
Automobile Association of New Jersey, 


Wm. D. Barfield, Esq., Attorney, 
Jacksonville, Fla., 


Herbert A. Kuvin, Director of Insurance Training Program 
School of Law, Univ. of Miami. 


Vestal Lemmon, General Manager, 
National Association of Independent Insurers 


This conference is held under the auspices of the SCHOOL OF LAW of the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., and is with the cooperation and assistance of the entire INSURANCE INDUSTRY, the FLORIDA 
BAR and the DADE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION. 


Detailed programs will be mailed on request. 
Registration will be $15.00 for the entire conference. 


In addition to a vitally important conference, a delightful week-end in the atmosphere of the outstanding 
southern university campus has been arranged. 


Address and send all inquiries, registrations and requests for information to 


SCHOOL OF LAW, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, P. 0. BOX 428, CORAL GABLES (Univ. Br.) 46, Flo:'da 
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A neighborly enterprise 
makes its Annual Report 


N EARLY TIMES before man had developed enterprises to provide security against 

loss by fire and other perils, the community-at-large lacked stability. Without 

a dependable system of insurance, the well-being of its merchants and citizens was 
constantly endangered by the hazards of chance and the threat of disaster. 

Today, property insurance offers dependable financial security to the public. 

It is provided, in its most efficient form, by agents and brokers, independent busi- 

nessmen in every community who are friends and neighbors as well as advisors 

to their policyholders. Behind its local representatives stand the strength and 

stability of The Home which has enjoyed the distinction of serving American 

property owners for more than a century. 
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Balance Sheet, december 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds . . . Bea $ 71,964,673.86 
OiiweMonds. 65S ee op ele > Se BOS : ‘ 90,970,307.64 
Preferred and Common Stocks . . Regen Rome sae : 150,854,115.00 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Calais Ae ee pee 35,909,076.68 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. . . . .. . 14,513,554.00 
Real Estate ... . os 6,868,322.19 
Agents’ Balances or Unediested nahin, eas ene 90 dupe: den : 20,080,648.46 
inersnmnntteawmeerts =. 6 5 SS Sw eS 5,860,915.65 

Total Admitted Assets . ae he . $397,021,613.48 











LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums Z ‘ . $176,869,947.00 
Unpaid Losses and Loss — De - « + 34,806,349.36 
Taxes Payable ..... : ‘ 7,550,000.00 
Reserves for Reinsurance . . Nise 1,457,663 .89 
Dividends Declared . . . . seiseraee 2,000,000.00 
Other Liabilities . . . = mare las 4,973,203.10 

Total Liabilities . ss ‘ ‘ $227,657,163.35 
CS en See eee ; 3 Cas 20,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . - « « «  149,364,450.13 








Senlen as Regard Palieyhihees - + « « $169,364,450.13 
Total . « et oe oe » + « « $397,021,613.48 











NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,752,632.57 amortized value and Cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as 
required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Based on December 31, 1953 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted 
Assets would be $396,941,878.98 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders would be $169,284,715.63. 
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Are You Doing Your Share? 


E believe the Annual Advertising Award 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
to be a step in the right direction. Advertising 
at the company and agency level has long been 
neglected by the property insurance industry. 
The IAC has struggled for 30 years under 
many hardships, the principal one being, the 
lack of support by top company management. 
Company officials have shown only a passing 
interest in the work of this group and in many 
cases have not even encouraged their own ad- 
vertising and publicity men to join. 

In spite of this, the organization has expanded 
and now has fostered this advertising award 
which can do much to sell the value and the 
services of the local agent and broker and in 
so doing sell more property insurance. 

As evidence of the value of advertising, one 
corporation, General Motors, had a sales volume 
of $7% billion dollars in 1952. In the same 
year the net premiums written by 634 stock 
property insurance companies amounted to only 
$614 billion dollars. Note that the sales volume 
of this one corporation, through the agency 
system, exceeded by one billion dollars the 
premium income of the largest segment of the 
property insurance industry. Like automobiles 
—insurance must be sold at the local level. 

At the present time there are two other sig- 
nificant awards for advertising in the insurance 
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UBLISHER’S 
COMMENTS 


industry. Awards are presented at the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation and at the Annual Mutual Companies 
Convention. 

We suggest another advertising award. The 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
should institute an award for the best company 
advertising program. Such an award could be 
presented during their annual convention each 
year. 

We believe that the competition for the IAC 
Award coupled with that for the best company 
advertising would do much to stimulate a real 
interest in advertising and its value. Of course, 
the end result will be an increase in premium 
volume. 

We urge all agents and brokers, large or 
small, if they have such advertising material, 
to submit an entry for this IAC Advertising 
Award, and we also urge top company manage- 
ment to actively support this IAC program. 

Insurance executives, encourage your public 
relations and advertising men to join the IAC 
and to take an active interest. Have your field 
men sell this advertising contest to the agents 
and brokers in their territories. Expand your 
advertising budgets—for all media—and assist 
the agents in the campaign to sell the story of 
property insurance to the public. 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
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for your information 


selected news items from industry and business of importance for 








By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


COUNTERFEIT CURRENCY CONTINUES to plague businessmen in many areas. 
Secret Service agents arrested eight persons in December and 


January to halt a flood of genuine-looking bills in denomina- 
tions of $5, $10, and $20. These arrests brought to 199 the 
number of recent arrests on charges of counterfeiting. 








PARKING AREA OPERATORS REPORT they are getting considerable expansion 
capital from insurance companies. At least one large company 
has let it be known its investment in parking facilities has 
amounted ot $10 million over a period of several years. An 
obstacle to even greater interest appears to be municipal 
competition in providing parking space. 








AIR FORCE HAS DATA SHOWING A RISE in contract placements with small 
business. Between last July 1 and Nov. 1 the department signed 
$108.6 million in contracts with little firms. This amount 
represents a 35 per cent increase over awards in the corre= 
sponding months of 1952. 








CAR- JUNKING MAY BE EXTENSIVE enough in months ahead to provide welcome 
Stimulus to auto sales. Postmaster Arthur Summerfield, a 
former car dealer, says about four million battered autos may 
go to the scrap heap before the end of December. Some two-= 
thirds of expected 1954 auto production would be taken care 
of if each car abandoned were replaced by a new one. 











LENDERS ESTIMATE THAT PURCHASERS of non-farm residences now owe more 
than $65 billion on them. The rise in this form of debt last 
year was between $6 billion and $7 billion. Commercial banks 
and life insurance companies hold about 20 per cent each of 
the dollar total of outstanding home loans. 








NUMBER OF COMPANIES CARRYING OUT INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH has increased 
eightfold in less than 25 years, U. S. Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks says. Amounts being spent for research by gov- 
ernment, industry, and other backers is 10 times the 1940 
outlay. Weeks sees probable expenditure from all sources 
this year as about $4 billion. 








RAILROADS EXPECT CURRENT-QUARTER STEEL SHIPMENTS to total less than 
540,000 carloads. This result would mean a drop of more than 
35,000 carloads from aggregate for first three months of 1953. 








SECOND LARGEST YEAR IN ITS HISTORY was recorded in 1953 by the tele- 
vision set manufacturing industry. Total production of 
receivers was more than 7.2 million,exceeded only by the 7.4 
million turned out in 1950. Radio set output, amounting to 
13.5 million, also was at its second highest mark last year. 











PRESENT PRICES FOR INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY are expected to hold steady 
through June. Realtors say demand for good factory space 
continues strong, keeping pace with company expansion activi- 
ties. Single-story plant buildings in most areas are selling 
at about the level prevailing in mid-1953. 
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Dividends Up in 1953 


Confirming an earlier estimate, 
he government now says cash 
dividends paid last year by corpo- 
rations reporting publicly were 
higher than in 1952. The margin 
of gain was 214 per cent, bringing 
total payments to more than $8.5 
billion. 

Manufacturing company divi- 
dends were 1% per cent higher, 
while payments by non-manufac- 
turers showed an increase of 4 
per cent. 

The higher total for the year 
was reached despite a 1 per cent 
drop in December disbursements, 
as compared with those in the cor- 
responding month of 1952. Ac- 
counting in part for the slight de- 
cline was the action by a number 
of firms, particularly in the trade 
and finance field, in moving pay- 
ment dates forward from last 
December to January, 1954. 

As regards the year as a whole, 
larger extras, higher dividend 
rates, and share capital expansion 
were responsible for higher divi- 
dends in the oil refining, electrical 
machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, and chemical industries. 

In non-manufacturing, the rail- 
road, public utility, and finance 
groups reported larger payments 
last year. Railroad disbursements 
rose 9 per cent as a number of 
major carriers raised their divi- 
dend rates. 


Rates Proposed on Money Abroad 


Reduced tax rates on income 
received from permanent plant in- 
vestment abroad would provide an 
important stimulus to the overseas 
spending of U. S. corporations. 

Source of this proposal is U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, which with 
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ONGRESS is expected to ap- 

prove the extension for an- 
other year of the 6% per cent 
tax on the investment income 
of insurance companies. Were 
this not done the old, less de- 
sirable method of taxing such 
income would be restored auto- 
matically. 

Various provisions in another 
bill, which overhauls the whole 
tax structure, affect insurance. 
Some of them are favorable to 
policy holders. Some are un- 
favorable. An example of the 
favorable features embodied in 
the legislation is the treatment 
of annuities by the life expec- 





by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


tancy method instead of by the 
present 3 per cent rule. 

One provision in the bill 
violates the historic conception 
that proceeds from life insur- 
ance policies should not be sub- 
ject to the income tax. 


Some doubt that the general 
revision bill can get through at 
this session. A plan to scuttle 
the measure has a good chance 
of succeeding. The strategy will 
be to send the revision bill back 
to committee and to substitute 
a measure that will do nothing 
more than increase the indi- 
vidual exemption. 





Stanford Research Institute has 
made a study of methods for en- 
couraging the flow of private 
capital to foreign countries. 

The Chamber holds the view 
that the outlays of dollars by in- 
dustry for productive facilities 
abroad mean good business for 
the investors and opportunities 
for host nations to profit by the 
managerial and technical contri- 
butions of American firms. 

Principal recommendations by 
the Chamber concerning ways to 
promote wise use of private capital 
overseas include the following: 

1. Income from permanent es- 
tablishments on foreign soil should 
be taxed at half the regular fed- 


eral rate on corporate income, now 
52 per cent. 

2. Income taxes, and levies in 
lieu of such taxes, paid to foreign 
governments should continue to 
be taken as credit against U. S. 
taxes. 

8. New investment in perma- 
nent physical assets abroad could 
be amortized over a five-year 
period for U. S. tax purposes. 


Profits Show Slight Dip 


Manufacturers’ profits in the 
July-September quarter last year 
were 5 per cent less than those 
recorded in the second quarter, 
but showed a gain of 11 per cent 
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for your intormation 


over figures for the third quarter 
of 1952. 

Sales amounting to $66.5 billion 
were completed in the third quar- 
ter last year, the Federal Trade 
Commission and Securities and 
Exchange Commission report. 
Second-quarter sales were valued 
at $68.7 billion. 

Net profits after taxes in the 
third quarter amounted to $2.8 
billion, while those in the second 
quarter added up to more than 
$3 billion. | 
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There was little variation in 
total retained earnings for the 
second and third quarters. By 
cutting about $1.5 billion in costs 
between the end of June and Sept. 
30 and making slight reductions 
in cash dividends, manufacturing 
firms achieved earnings of about 
$1.7 billion in the third quarter. 
This figure approximately equals 
earnings.for the previous quarter. 

Federal tax liability in the third 
quarter declined by about $500 
million. Profits after taxes were 
computed at 4.3 per cent of sales. 
In the second quarter, profits were 
4.4 per cent of sales. 


Mortgage Prices Lifted 


Announcement of new mortgage 
sales prices by Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. came very shortly 
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after the White House outlined to 
Congress a proposed housing pro- 
gram calling for a change in the 
set-up of FNMA. 

The higher sales prices now ap- 
plied by the agency affect 4 per 
cent and 414 per cent mortgages 
insured by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and guaranteed by 
Veterans Administration. 

Under the changed schedule, 
FNMA sells VA 4 percent mort- 
gages at 98, and FHA 414 per cent 
mortgages under Title II, Section 
203 and Title IX, Section 903, at 
99.75. FHA and VA 41% per cent 
mortgages are being sold at par. 

Basically, President Eisenhow- 
er’s recommendation for altering 
the structure of FNMA would 
substitute private capital for 
much of the $2.5 billion in Trea- 
sury funds now tied up in provid- 
ing a “secondary market” for 
mortgages. This proposal, accord- 
ing to Chairman Jesse Wolcott, 
Michigan Republican, of the 
House Banking Committee, is 
probably the most controversial 
item in the White House program. 

Eventual support for this recom- 
mendation, Wolcott says, will be 
gained among builders, bankers, 
and home buyers. 

Most optimistic prediction con- 
cerning the entire program is that, 
if adopted, it may boost new home 
starts this year to 1.25 million. 


Army Buying Being Cut 

Trimming of Army procurement 
orders to an anticipated $5 billion 
by June 30 will remove that mili- 
tary service from its position as 
“the biggest customer in the 
world.” 

By contrast, outstanding orders 
were valued at $11 billion last 
July 1. Six months earlier, orders 
on the books added up to $13 
billion. 

Even with the expected procure- 
ment reduction, the Army isn’t 
likely to be forced into a hand-to- 


mouth existence. A survey con- 
ducted by Deputy Under Secretary 
H. L. Pearson shows the service 
has, exclusive of real estate hold- 
ings and material in the hands of 
combat units, about $30 billion 
in inventories scattered through 
many parts of the world. 

At Pearson’s orders, the Army 
is unloading surplus items at a 
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rate of about $150 million a month. 
The value of these surplus stores 
alone is estimated at about $2.5 
billion. 

On new purchases, a campaign 
is in progress to eliminate much 
costly re-handling at Army supply 
depots. Contracts for standard 
commercial products call for di- 
rect shipment from the manufac- 
turer to the military user. 


Plant Write-Offs Stepped Up 


Opportunities for rapid amor- 
tization of the costs of new plants 
and machinery by many types of 
businesses appear to be improving. 

Congressional tax writers are 
showing considerable enthusiasm 
for President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal that fast-amortization legis- 
lation be enacted as an aid to com- 
panies interested in expansion. 
The President recommends that 
business be allowed greater free- 
dom in using straight-line depre- 
ciation and in selecting other 
methods. 

Leaving specific provisions up 
to the lawmakers, he suggests that 
larger depreciation charges be al- 
lowed in the early years of the life 
of new property by using the de- 
clining-balance method of depre- 
ciation at rates double those 
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allowed under the straight-line 
method. 

He further recommends that 
Congress accept other methods 
which give larger depreciation al- 
lowances in early years, so long 
as they do not produce deductions 
which exceed those available un- 
der the declining-balance method. 
New methods would be allowed in 
the treatment of all investments 
in buildings, equipment, and ma- 
chinery made after last Jan. 1. 

On a long-range basis, Mr. 
Eisenhower says the allowing of 
new methods of computing depre- 
ciation should “increase govern- 
ment revenues over the years be- 
cause of the stimulation they will 
give to enterprise and expansion.” 


Consumer Credit at $21.8 Billion 


Growth of consumer installment 
credit was largely seasonal in 
December, expanding by $221 mil- 
lion to a cumulative total of $21.8 
billion at the end of 1953. 

For the complete year, the in- 
stallment credit increase was com- 
puted at $3.1 billion, appreciably 
lower than the $3.8 billion re- 
corded in 1952, a Federal Reserve 
Board summary discloses. 

During December, the outstand- 
ing amount of personal loans and 
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consumer goods paper (other than 
automobile) increased. Holdings 
of automobile paper declined mod- 
erately. There was little change in 
holdings of repair and moderniza- 
tion loans. 

Commercial bank holdings de- 
clined slightly, but were figured 
at $1.3 billion more than the 
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amount noted at the end of 1952. 

Principal element in the growth 
of non-installment credit during 
December was an expansion of 
$409 million in charge accounts at 
retail stores. 

Total short and intermediate- 
term consumer credit outstanding 
at the close of 1953 amounted to 
more than $28.8 billion. The in- 
crease during the year was about 
$3 billion. 


Ore Search Encouraged 

Mining companies, which re- 
corded their biggest year in his- 
tory during 1953, are being en- 
couraged by the government to 
continue their search for new ore 
reserves. 

The government will pick up the 
bill for as much as 75 per cent 
of exploration costs of projects 
certified by Defense Minerals Ex- 
ploration Administration as show- 
ing definite promise of containing 
usable deposits. Since 1951, DMEA 
has signed more than 600 con- 
tracts designed to promote ore 
discoveries. 

Of the projects based on these 
contracts, about 275 were com- 
pleted or closed out before 1953 
ended. At a cost to the government 
of some $2 million, 81 explora- 
tion projects resulted in dis- 
coveries. 

An outstanding achievement in 
last year’s mining operations, 
when minerals production of all 
types was valued at nearly $15 
billion, was the shipment of 117 
million long tons of iron ore. This 
tonnage represented a 20 pct gain 
over the 1952 total of 97 million 
tons. 

However, mining of many non- 
ferrous metals, except copper, con- 
tinued to decline. Domestic zinc 
production dropped to the lowest 
point since 1938, and lead output 
fell by 50,000 tons under the 1952 
level. 


ike Sees Job Level Steady 


Employment generally is to re- 
main fairly healthy through mid- 
year, Administration economists 
predict, although in ~ individual 
fields employers still may have to 
take additional workers off the 


payroll, 


Officials close to President 
Eisenhower see the number of 
jobless persons, now more than 2 
million, as insufficient to cause 
national alarm. They recall the 
1949-50 recession, when the un- 
employment total reached 4-6 mil- 
lion without creating serious dis- 
locations. 

Confidence in the outlook for 
jobs has prompted the Adminis- 
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tration to hold off use of its anti- 
recession “tools,” such as_ public 
works, lower tax rates, and easier 
credit terms. These are to be kept 
ready for use in case of a real 
downturn. 





Merchant Fleet Shrinking 


Shrinkage in the size of the 
U. 8. Merchant fleet is indicated 
by statistics on the number of 
ocean-going vessels under  con- 
struction, as compared with the 
number withdrawn from operation 
in the past year. 

A recent check shows domestic 
shipyards are building 45 vessels, 
13 of them for foreign flag ser- 
vice. Of the others, 14 Mariner- 
type and two refrigerator ships 
will be owned by the government, 
and 16 are for U. S. flag lines. 

In the year ended Dec. 31, some 
85 vessels: of 1,000 tons or over 
were removed from the active 
fleet. Most of those withdrawn 
were government-owned. 

This decline, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration says, left the active 
fleet with a total of 1,384 ships 
as 1954 began. Estimated employ- 
ment aboard American flag ves- 
sels on Jan. 1: less than 66,500. 

During 1953, subsidized shipping 
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lines decreased by four, leaving 15 
lines drawing payments. 


Production Rates Spotty 


High output of petroleum and 
chemicals was registered during 
December, although industrial 
production over-all showed a de- 
crease of about 11% per cent. 

Federal Reserve Board, in ana- 
lyzing the general drop, said it 
resulted from unusual reductions 
in output of primary metals, elec- 
trical machinery, and textiles. 

With the years 1947-49 serving 
as par or “100,” December pro- 
duction was gauged at 127 on the 
FRB index. High for the year 
was 137, reached both in May 
and July. 

FRB reports on activity in var- 
ious industry groups show this 
production picture in December: 

Steel-operations declined more 
than usual for the month and did 
not show a customary upswing as 
January began. 

Autos—output was reduced, 
but began to climb in January. 
Some important producers were 
still limiting production because 
of unsold stocks in dealers’ hands. 

Household goods—further de- 
clines in production during month. 

Minerals—production rate was 
about 7 per cent lower than earlier 
high levels. 


IBRD Income Up 


Income of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment was appreciably larger 
during the second half of 1953 
than in final six months of 1952. 

During the half-year recently 
completed, gross income was 
nearly $24 million, and net income 
was above $10 million. In the 
comparable period of 1952, the 
gross was $20.6 million and the 
net $7.6 million. 

Special reserve of the bank had 
risen to $42.8 million and its gen- 
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eral reserve to $86.6 million at the 
end of last year. 

Bond issues during 1953 in- 
cluded: $75 million 3 per cent 
three-year bonds, due Oct. 1, 
1956; Swiss franc 50 million 3% 
per cent 15-year bonds, due July 
1, 1868; and Swiss franc 50 mil- 
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lion 34% per cent 15-year bonds, 
due Dec. 1, 1968. 

The bank made 18 loans in the 
total amount of $190 million last 
year. These actions brought total 
loans signed by the bank to mor 
than $1.7 billion. 


U. S. Firms Total 4.2 Million 


More than 1.8 million retail 
firms make up nearly 45 per cent 
of all U. S. business enterprises, 
according to government count. 

By mid-1953, U. S. Commerce 
Dept. has found, there were 4.2 
million firms of all types engaged 
in business. Besides retailing, the 
largest segments of the business 
community were service indus- 
tries, with 740,000 firms; contract 
construction, with 484,000;  fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate, 
with 338,000; and manufacturing, 
with 328,000. 

In the first half of 1953, the total 
number of businesses climbed by 
about 30,000 firms, indicating a 
slower rate of net gain than that 
for corresponding periods in each 


of the preceding three years. The 
official explanation for this re. 
tarded rate is that new company 
formation was down by 6 per cent, 
while the number of businesses 
discontinued showed a 4 per cent 
increase. 

Commerce Dept. analysts say 
that on a long-term basis the 
growth of national output has been 
the most important factor asso- 
ciated with the trend of business 
population. 


15.5 Miles on a Gallon 


Management of the federal fleet 
of more than a quarter-million 
commercial-type cars and_ trucks 
could be more businesslike, the 
General Services Administration 
advises. 

Calculated in the report was the 
vast number of non-combat, non- 
tactical vehicles used by Defense 
Dept. in the U. S., its territories 
and possessions. The total, at the 
latest count, was 164,260, or-nearly 
68,000 more than were being op- 
erated by civilian agencies. 

Biggest user of government ve- 
hicles among the civilian agencies 
was Agriculture Dept., with 21,- 
330, and close behind was Interior 
Dept., with 20,861. 

Passenger autos in the areas 
studied by GSA numbered 42,144. 
Statistics on operation of these 
cars indicate they averaged 15.5 
miles per gallon of gas. Average 
cost of running and maintaining 
them was slightly more than 4 
cents per mile. 


Renegotiation Moves Planned 


Approval by Congress, though 
not without stiff opposition, is 
being predicted for renewal of the 
government’s authority to renego- 
tiate contracts and thereby regain 
part of the contractors’ fees. 

Two important changes are pro- 
posed in the new extension legis- 
lation. One would increase from 
$250,000 to $500,000 the minimum 
amount of earnings subject to 
renegotiation. This minimum 
would apply to the fiscal year 
which ended last June 30. 

The second amendment would 
exempt from renegotiation all 
stock items (standard commercial 
articles), 
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A Voice for Property Insurance 


HE SPECTATOR long ago advocated some 

single voice which would speak for the in- 
surance business on the national stage. THE 
SPECTATOR believed that the average man did 
not distinguish between various classes of in- 
surance and was confused by seemingly con- 
flicting news on insurance problems. 

Insurance men understand that laws regu- 
lating life insurance differ from those regu- 
lating property insurance. They know that the 
agency systems are not similarly organized. 
Rate and rate regulations vary between the 
several types of insurance. Insurance men know 
these matters because it is their business to 
know them. Non-insurance men, however, make 
no effort to understand the nuances of insur- 
ance practices because it is not their business 
to do so. 

The individual business needs and legal re- 
quirements of the various insurance carriers 
must be spelled out for the average man even 
though he is a multiple buyer of insurance. To 
meet this demand, THE SPECTATOR called for an 
all-industry public relations program. 

The life insurance business, several years 
back, founded the Institute of Life Insurance 
which has become a force in public thinking. 
Citizens throughout the land, through the Insti- 
tute, are coming to know life insurance and the 
contributions it is making in innumerable ways 
to the national welfare. No other organization 
in the life insurance business was deprived of 
any of its basic functions, but every approach 
to the public wisely was made through the In- 
stitute. 

The results have been gratifying. Holgar 
Johnson has done a grand job for his industry. 
Obligated to pioneer by the trial and error 
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method, he has succeeded in making his infor- 
mation desirable and useful to publishers in a 
highly competitive fight for space. 

Recently there has been organized the Amer- 
ican Insurance Association, the announced pur- 
pose of which is to provide a forum for a free 
discussion of the problems effecting the busi- 
ness of 50 groups of capital stock, fire, casualty 
and marine insurance companies. These multi- 
ple line carriers among them now write every 
type of insurance other than life. The sponsors 
of the new association noted that it met a long 
felt need, emphasized by the multiple line legis- 
lation. 

This association should be a highly desirable 
adjunct to the institution. This is stated despite 
the many organizations already functioning. 
THE SPECTATOR feels, however, that the new 
group should expand its membership and 
broaden its purpose. Welcoming every type of 
carrier writing property insurance, it could do 
a worthwhile service for the industry as a pub- 
lic relations bureau. Thus enlarged it could un- 
dertake a program to enlighten the American 
people on the contribution to sound national 
economics and social progress which property 
insurance in its multiple forms is rendering. 

A co-ordinated flow of factual news and data 
on insurance to newspapers, magazines and ra- 
dio would go far in eliminating in the future 
many demands for legislation which are unwise 
and contrary to the best interests of property 
owners. These proposals include compulsory 
automobile, state funds, nationalized health in- 
surance and a host of other similar schemes. 
The property insurance institution has no 
greater need than a potent presentation of its 
viewpoint before the public. 


J fel Celle 


EDITOR 
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Investments 


In 
Transportation 


THE SPECTATOR's regular columnist on 
"Investments" analyzes the opportuni- 
ties available in the major sections of 


the nation's transportation industry. 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall, Investment Management 


HERE are always opportuni- 
ties. They exist in all industries 
and all activities of life. Inves- 
tors searching for profit opportuni- 
ties frequently find them in the 
most unlikely places. As such op- 
portunities may be most rewarding 
it is worth the time and diligence 
to uncover them before they are 
generally recognized. 


Echoes of the Past 


However in investment, like 
many other fields, impressions from 
the past, opinions, prejudices and 
general resistance to change, fre- 
quently prevent an open mind and, 
as a consequence, a missed oppor- 
tunity. An impression from many 
years ago may subconsciously pre- 
vent or defer action today. Yet we 
all change and companies and in- 
dustries change too. Time adds its 
influence by slipping by faster than 
we think. It is not as a rule good 
investment technique to have a 
fixed opinion from some past ex- 
perience or investigation. 

To be specific and to pick a 
rather unlikely industry for out- 
standing opportunities, the Trans- 
portation Industry is a case in 
point. Investor prejudice is under- 
standable in the case of declining 
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segments of this industry, such as 
trolley cars and bus lines. The out- 
look here is none too bright and the 
public, labor and local political 
pressures that affect the industry 
as a whole are even more pro- 
nounced in these sections. 

But this prejudice is noticeable 
also towards the railroads, where 
it seems difficult for the investor to 
overcome the lingering prejudices 
dating back to the big depression. 
Otherwise, why should the common 
stocks of even the best railroad 
companies sell on a price to pres- 
ent earning capacity that clearly 
indicates no confidence in a con- 
tinuation of even moderate earn- 
ings. Likewise a current income re- 
turn is demanded that is extremely 
high in a period of extremely low 
money rates. Examples are numer- 
ous—Atchison estimated to earn 
$12 in 1954 and to pay $6; Great 
Northern $7 and pay $4; Southern 
Pacific $5.40 and pay $3; Illinois 
Central $12.50 and pay $5, to name 
a few well known and prosperous 
names. 

The present low valuation placed 
on earnings and dividends of the 
railroads would seem to warrant a 
little less rehashing of past sins 
and a little more appreciation of the 
changes that have taken place. 
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These changes, mostly during the 
past ten years or so, have resulted 
in improved capital structures, bet- 
ter control of operation expenses, 
a better physical plant and the ad- 
vent of younger and more aggres- 
sive men in the top management 
positions. 


Labor and Cost 


It must be admitted that the 
transportation industry as a whole 
has certain external problems, 
largely beyond its direct control, 
which in themselves are investment 
deterrent. These external prob- 
lems have produced a sort of vise- 
like pressure with the various gov- 
ernment bodies on one side holding 
jurisdiction over rates and operat- 
ing conditions—that is, the income 
side of the problem—and the labor 
union on the other side with more 
or less periodic demands for wage 
increases and improved. working 
conditions—the expense side of the 
problem. 


Management consequently is 
forced to fight on two fronts in 
order to obtain all it is justifiably 
entitled to as income and to con- 
vince union labor—an important 
cost factor—that many demands 
are not justifiable by the facts. It 


is conceivable, of course, but hard- 
ly likely in the foreseeable future 
that both government agencies and 
labor leaders could become arbi- 
trary in decisions and demands 
which in time would lead to state 
or government control of the in- 
dustry. 

Despite these drawbacks, and in- 
formed investors are fully aware 
of them, the general onus applied 
to even the more aggressive seg- 
ments of the industry would seem 
to be a little overdone, at least as 
applied to the immediate future. 


Sprawling Giant 


The backbone of the transporta- 
tion industry is the railroads and 
they form a sturdy and immense 
backbone. The network of tracks, 
the terminals, train yards, shops 
and stations blanket the country. 
The capital invested is immense. 
The traffic carried, from infants to 
steel mills, is immense. Yet the 
railroads have grown to some ex- 
tent like “Topsy” and there are 
glaring examples of inefficient lo- 
cation of trackage, of duplication 
of service and of round about 
service and of round about methods 
of delivery. 

All things considered, however, 
the railroads are still the backbone 
of our transportation system and 
are not as yet devoid of growth or 
possibilities of profiting from new 
scientific developments. These could 
take the form of automatic opera- 
tion and control, a new type of high 
speed train, and the many possibili- 
ties that may come from electronic 
devices and in time, of course, 
some elimination through mergers 
of expensive duplicate facilities. 


Newest Addition 


The other robust member of the 
industry, the airplane, became part 
of the transportation picture after 
the first World War. Its enthusi- 
astic entrance on the scene was an 
all absorbing topic. Speculation on 
the future was unrestraned. Inves- 
tors and speculators advanced large 
sums in the belief that flying was 
to replace or take over the bulk of 
the business of most of the other 
forms of conveyance. 

Continued on page 79 
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The Lloyds Reinsurance 


One of the liveliest, current, high-level insurance con- 


troversies is made even more interesting by this well 


known writer in his special report to THE SPECTATOR. 


I INTEND to go home and name 
my son Lloyd so he can be admitted 
any place,” wisecracked Waldo 
Cheek, then North Carolina insur- 
ance commissioner, during an 
NAIC hearing last June in San 
Francisco, on the provocative ques- 
tion of whether NAIC should re- 
affirm or modify its resolution of 
Nov. 21, 1951, that there shall be 
no London Lloyds footnote to the 
rule on accounting for unauthor- 
ized reinsurance in company state- 
ments. 


Serious Subject 


That is all the humor that can be 
extracted from this whole question, 
and anyone looking for frivolous 
insurance reading had better turn 
to the CPCU Gazette on such a 
spicy topic as—say—Fire Legal 
Liability Protection. 

What follows, then, you are fair- 
ly warned, is strictly for the deep 
thinkers. 

Even the deep thinkers confessed 
to moments of obfuscation during 
the all-day hearing in New York 
Jan. 25, when a construction noise 
happened to coincide with one of 
Rhode Island Commissioner Geo. 
Bisson’s searching questions crack- 
ling out through the board room of 
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By LEVERING CARTWRIGHT 


New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers at 85 John Street. All the 
windows are being replaced in that 
building, and the workmen banged 
away, insensitive to how they were 
taxing the powers of concentration 
of the deep thinkers. 


Informal Thinking 


The New York hearing lasted 
only until the middle of the after- 
noon of the first day, leaving many 
deep thinkers stranded in Manhat- 
tan; and for the next two or three 
days the hassle was carried on in- 
formally but vehemently around the 
Drug Store Men’s Club in the same 
building where insurance men eat, 
sneak a look at the Dow Jones 
ticker, catch a cat nap and bend an 
elbow. 

They were stranded because the 
hassle, many thought, would last 
maybe four days, with a battery of 
London Lloyds protagonists plead- 
ing the cause and perhaps rein- 
forced with a tear jerking demon- 
stration on the part of Lloyds re- 
insurance clients. Then it was 
expected the “I love Lloyds but 

. ” chorus would be heard for 
hours on end. 

But the show all but collapsed 
when nobody at all turned up from 


London Lloyds head office, and the 
Lloyds position was asserted by 
just two brokers who kept it brief, 
they being John F. Sullivan of the 
Seattle reinsurance firm of Frank 
Burns, Inc., and Henry Booth of 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The other side had several 
spokesmen but they had their argu- 
ments economically marshalled, so 
the curtain could have been dropped 
at noon if George Bisson hadn’t 
probed around so as not to let the 
old cat die. 


Surplus Lines 


He sought at several turns to try 
to get the discussion steered in the 
direction of Lloyds direct writing 
activities in the United States by 
contending that reinsurance and 
the surplus line law problems are 
all one kettle of fish. However, the 
resolution setting up the hearing 
was specific and limited and Mr. 
Bisson couldn’t tempt anyone to 
jump the fence, so to say, and open 
up the surplus line issue. However, 
that is one that won’t be downed, 
we guess, and it will be pressing 
for NAIC notices in one way or 
another. 

At no point during the New York 
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Reinsurance on U. S. Premiums and Losses in 1952 
all figures in thousands 


PREMIUMS » 
jet 
Direct Reinsurance Reinsurance Premiums 
Line of Business Writings Assumed Ceded Written 
Fire 


$1,050,321 $1,124,767 $1,617,370 
224,420 250,318 402,714 
81,840 93,829 943,908 
245,151 262,650 1,331,932 
Auto Property Damage 89,189 186,802 715,091 
Auto Physical Damage 458 ,933 389,618 1,560,965 
Group Accident and Health 17,751 14,461 388, 963 


All Other Lines 685,257 750,015 1,776,986 


Extended Coverage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Auto Liability 


hearing was the scope of the issue 
spelled out or an estimate made of 
the effect of the 1951 resolution or 
a modification of it. ; sian . re 
The problem is complicated. In ray —— =—| ia >) 
trying to reduce it to the simplest $665,326 $406, 883 $444,577 $627,632 
possible terms, assume a fire policy 132,519 69,108 74,082 127,646 
6 : 490, 138 35,029 39,307 485, 860 
written at mid-year for a one-year 575,002 91,133 96,933 569, 202 
term, with a premium of $1,000. At 410,732 38,015 80,243 368, 504 
Dec. 31 of that year the unearned = — — a 
premium reserve liability would be 
just 50 per cent or $500. Disre- 





$2,852,862 $3,072,460 $8,737,929 


LOSSES 


Extended Coverage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Auto Liability 

Auto Property Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 
Group Accident and Health 
All Other Lines 





TOTALS $3,980,635 $1,144,071 $1,241,435 $3,883,271 


282,419 9,900 6,869 285,450 
744,947 294,801 329,016 710,733 
garding the matter of commissions 

or expenses, the insurer would have 

on the asset side $1,000 and on the 
liability side $500, leaving $500 to 
go below the line or into surplus. 


Reinsurance Plan 


Suppose that risk were reinsured 
on what is known as a pro rata as 
quota share basis, and that portion 
of the risk were laid off to an in- 
surer that met all the requirements 
to qualify as an admitted reinsurer. 
Then, again, ignoring commission 
and other matters, the direct writ- 
ing or ceding company would have 
$500 on the asset side, $250 on the 
liability side and $250 below the 
line, and the reinsurer would have 
the same setup. 

But, assuming that the reinsurer 
were outré, under the law, not ad- 
mitted, unauthorized, the ceding 
company could not take credit in its 
unearned premium reserve maw for 
such reinsurance and the result 
would be that on the asset side the 
reinsured would have $500 (having 
parted with $500 to the reinsurer) 
on the liability side it would have 
$500 (since it would have to accept 
the entire premium reserve liabil- 
ity) and there would be nothing to 
go below the line. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that if the reinsurer “funds” the 
transaction, i.e., sets up in a trust 
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fund the amount of the premium 
reserve, then the ceding company 
is not penalized. 


It is not a simple matter, how- 
ever, whether NAIC shall decide 
whether Lloyds shall count as an ad- 
mitted reinsurer. There is a great 
variation in state law in this re- 
spect and in many states the laws 
are going to govern regardless of 
what the NAIC stated policy shall 
be. In New York, for instance, 
Lloyds constitutes non-admitted re- 
insurance period, and even the most 
fervid partisans of Lloyds are not 
expecting that situation to change. 
And, of course, New York is the 
key to the situation so far as the 
major portion of the market is con- 
cerned. 


Pennsylvania Law 


Artemas Leslie, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that undertook to compete 
with those window fellows in the 
New York hearing Jan. 25. The 
Pennsylvania law gives permission 
to take premium reserve credit for 
reinsurance with any insurer li- 
censed in any state if such com- 
pany, association or exchange (the 
reinsurer) is and remains of the 


same standard of solvency and other 
requirements fixed by the Pennsyl- 
vania laws for insurers authorized 
in P.A. 


Here comes a nice question then. 
London Lloyds underwriters are 
licensed in Illinois and Kentucky. 
Is that sufficient under the P.A. law 
to clear the track for Lloyds re- 
insurance? 


Commissioner Decides 


In Rhode Island, where George 
Bisson presides, reinsurance is per- 
mitted in a company which in the 
opinion of the commissioner is not 
detrimental to the policyholders or 
solvency of the ceding company. 
Thus Mr. Bisson has the utmost 
discretion and if he were a commis- 
sioner that makes it a practice to 
follow the NAIC line, then an NAIC 
proclamation could be persuasive. 

The third member of the sub- 
committee is Paul Hammel of Ne- 
vada, and his law is that an insurer 
may cede to an unauthorized sol- 
vent company approved by the com- 
missioner on a showing by the 
ceding company that it is unable 
readily to procure such reinsurance 
on reasonable terms with an au- 

Continued on page 100 
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Special Fire Prevention Week events in Throughout the year, the city's Fire De. 
Philadelphia began with public demonstra- partment provided instruction in fire fight- 
tions by the Fire Department before a large ing to interested groups. Above Lt. Norman 
audience outside the Franklin Institute. Thomas helps nurses handle extinguisher. 


Philadelphia Story in 
Fire Prevention 


Pictures from Phila. Fire Department 


ECENTLY, the National Fire Protection Associa- 

tion announced that Philadelphia had not only 
led other large cities with its Fire Prevention program 
in 1953 but also had earned the Grand Award to top 
1,155 municipal entries in NFPA’s annual contest. A 
year ago, Philadelphia was only fourth among cities 
over 500,000 in population and farther down the list 
in competition for the Grand Award. So THE SPEC- 
TATOR called on the city’s Fire Department to find the 
cause behind the spectacular improvement. 

A vast cooperative effort was the secret. The city’s 
Fire Department introduced many new prevention pro- 
grams, notably “Task Forces” ready to give fire fight- 
ing training to any interested group in the area. 
Business, industry, and the city’s citizens also took 
important parts, especially through the Citizen’s Coun- 
cil on Fire Prevention, which was headed by Deputy 
Fire Commissioner Paul Hartenstein. Robert W. 
Daum, Jr., of the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, who headed the Council’s Fire Prevention Week 
Committee, said that over four thousand people took 
an active part in the campaign. 








Continued on page 5! 
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Boy Scouts helped out in various phases of 
Philadelphia's fire prevention work. Above, 
a group of Scouts see how one of the city's 
fire boats operates on the Delaware River. 


Songs and dancing were included in Phila- 
delphia's Fire Prevention program. Below 
TV star Rex Trailer entertains the crowd at 
a demonstration in one section of the city. 


— 
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Chains of supermarkets cooperated by dis- 
tributing more than a million fire preven- 
tion leaflets. Above a checker inserts a 
leaflet with a completed grocery order. 


Insurance men (at left below) Lawrence 
Wentz, Warren Baker, Robert Daum took 
active parts in city's campaign, with Fire 
Commissioner F. McNamee at microphone. 


Warnings, by radio and TV, against inflam- 
mable Hallowe'en masks were part of the 
campaign against fires. Below Fire Marshall 
Wm. Haas, right, demonstrates the peril. 
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Christmas tree fires were greatly reduced 
after Fire Department issued special warn- 
ings through posters and thousands of tags 
tied to trees sold in the Philadelphia area. 





Variety Has Become the Spice of 


Kies such a rapidly chang- 


ing field as group insurance has 
been surprised by the tremendous 
growth of group accident and 
sickness insurance in the years 
following World War II. In greater 
and greater numbers employers and 
labor unions have provided medical 
care protection, through insurance 
companies, for America’s employees 
and their families. The plans of 
benefits have periodically been ad- 
justed upward to meet the rising 
costs of hospital bills and doctor’s 
charges. 


Liberalized Benefits 


In keeping with the demand for 
adequate security for the family, 
the group writing companies have 
liberalized the accident and sick- 
ness benefits both in scope and 
amount. Indicative is the recently 
developed major medical expense 
coverage which provides large 
scale benefits in the event that an 
employee or a member of his fam- 
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Group 
Life 


Insurance 


BY NATHANIEL B. TAFT 


Attorney, General Counsel's Office 
New York Life Insurance Company 


ily suffers the economic catas- 
trophe of thousands of dollars of 
hospital, surgical and medical 
bills. 


Group Life Grows 


And yet in spite of this stress on 
medical care protection afforded 
by: group accident and sickness 
policies, recognition has not been 
lost of the fact that the most grave 
economic catastrophe which might 
befall an employee or his family 
is not the high cost of living but 
the high cost of dying. Accord- 
ingly there has been conspicuous 
development of the various forms 
of group life insurance. 

All are aware that a group life 
contract promises a death benefit 
if a covered individual dies while 
his insurance is in force. Yet most 
discussions of group life insur- 
ance customarily deal with only 
one of the many forms of this cov- 
erage, group life insurance on the 
renewable one-year term plan. The 


essential elements of group term 
life insurance and of the many 
other forms of group life insur- 
ance which have developed in the 
more than forty years since the 
first group life contract was writ- 
ten are considered only _infre- 
quently and then primarily by 
technicians. 

It is our purpose to summarize 
the salient features of the various 
forms of group life insurance, to 
point out the many “lifes” of 
group insurance. 


Group Term Plans: By far the 
greatest number of individuals 
covered by group life insurance 
programs come under renewable 
one-year term contracts, since 
these contracts most effectively 
achieve the basic purpose of group 
life insurance—inexpensive mass 
coverage. Yearly premium rates 
for term insurance are lower than 
those for permanent insurance, 
since they are calculated on the 
assumption that the total premium 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 


Coverage for dependents, conversion 


privilege, paid-up plans, whole life, lim- 
ited payment, income endowment — all 
these and many other features may be 


written into today's group life policies. 








collected each year will equal the 
amount the insurer must pay in 
death benefits and operational ex- 
penses arising from the plan. 
These rates contain no factor al- 
lowing the accumulation of a cash 
value for each insured individual. 


Lower Group Figure 


Whether the policyholder pays 
the entire term premium or 
whether there are joint contribu- 
tions by the policyholder and the 
insured individuals, these pro- 
grams develop an average prem- 
ium rate payable with respect to 
all insured individuals, a rate 
which is based upon the age dis- 
tribution within the group. The 
low cost aspect of the plan does 
not require that each insured in- 
dividual pay a lesser amount for 
his group coverage than he would 
have to pay for an individual life 
insurance policy; it is sufficient if 
all insured individuals pay in the 
aggregate a lesser amount for 
group coverage than they would 
have to pay for individual policies. 

Although in a legal sense a re- 
newable one-year term policy ex- 
Pires at the end of the first policy 
year, it is proper and customary to 
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draft these group contracts to pro- 
vide for automatic renewal at the 
end of each policy year unless one 
party gives prior notice to the 
other of its intention to terminate. 
In effect, therefore, these plans 
provide group term life insurance 
of an indefinite duration. 


Most of the group term life con- 
tracts provide that the amount of 
an insured individual’s protection 
remains constant while he remains 
in the same class of insureds. 
However, there are some contracts 
which provide by their terms that 
the amounts of coverage reduce 
while the individual remains in- 
sured. 

Term Insurance of Fixed 
Amount: Fixed amounts of bene- 
fits may be found in three kinds of 
group term life plans: (a) those 
covering employees, (b) those cov- 
ering dependents of employees, 
and (c) certain plans covering 
debtors. 

(a) Employee Coverage: Plans 
covering employees may provide 
that all are insured for the same 
amount of insurance (flat-amount 
plans) or that each employee is 
insured in accordance with his 
classification in the schedule of 
insurance. A _ scheduled-amount 
plan may classify employees on 


HOW GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
HAS GROWN IN THE U.S. 


Tetal Group Life Insurance 
in force in the U. S. 
on January 1st. 
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the basis of their earnings or on 
the basis of their job-classifica- 
tions. For example, an earnings 
schedule may specify that all em- 
ployees earning $5,000 and more 
per year will be insured for $7,500 
each and that all employees earn- 
ing less than $5,000 per year will 
be insured for $5,000 each; a jobs 
schedule may provide that officers, 
managers and assistant managers 
will be insured for $7,500 each and 
that all other employees will be in- 
sured for $5,000 each. Scheduled- 
amount plans provide that if an 
employee’s classification is changed 
the amount of his insurance will be 
adjusted to conform to his new 
classification. 

These plans contain certain 
benefits in addition to their death 
benefits. 


Premium Waiver 


There is generally a benefit un- 
der which premiums are waived 
during an employee’s total and 
permanent disability if it com- 
mences while he is insured. The 
waiver may be limited to a one- 
year period, or may be for an in- 
definite period subject to anuual 
submission of proof of the con- 

Continued on page 69 
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QO, E of the largest and oldest 


clients of the insurance business is 
the shipping industry. In fact, 
modern insurance and modern ship- 
ping seem to have grown up side 
by side. Periods of shipping pros- 
perity contribute directly to the 
health of the insurance business. 
Conversely, when shipping declines, 
insurance cannot help feeling the 
effects. 

The position of the American 
merchant marine today is one to 
cause concern to insurance men, as 
to American citizens generally. 
Less than a decade after we 
emerged from a world war with the 
largest merchant marine on the 
seas, less than two years after a 
United States flag liner spectacular- 
ly lowered the Atlantic speed record 
in both directions, and only a few 
months after the end of the Korean 
hostilities which demonstrated the 
tremendous value of having our 


merchant fleet ready in emergency, 
we are confronted with what may 
well be the deepest slump in our 
entire maritime history. 

There is never a good time for 
such a slump, but it is hard to think 
of a worse time for one than the 
present. Many things urgently need 
to be done if the world is to stay 
civilized and become peaceful, and 
most of these things, directly or in- 
directly, involve ships. The econom- 
ic convalescence of the postwar 
world—now that the crisis of the 
disease is past and direct transfu- 
sions of shipborne aid are no long- 
er required—calls for a long course 
of normal trading, a re-establish- 
ment of the healthy processes of 
commercial interchange. Commerce 
calls for ships. 

In our own country we hear talk 
of recession, of a domestic market 
no longer able to absorb the goods 
we can produce, of shutdowns and 
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Rough Sailing for the Fleet 


unemployment. Yet we are sur- 
rounded by oceans beyond which lie 
markets for many of the surpluses 
which disturb us. Export calls for 
ships. 

What do we have to meet these 
calls? What are we likely to have, 
if events continue on their present 
course? 


Impressive Figures 

At first glance, the figures are re- 
assuring. There are now afloat un- 
der our flag some 3,300 oceangoing 
merchant vessels of 36 million tons 
deadweight capacity. This contrasts 
very favorably, it would seem, with 
our situation in 1937, just after the 
passage of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 at one of the low points 
in our maritime history: 1,428 
ships of 1134 million tons. Our 
present fleet, by this reckoning, is 
decidedly the largest in the world. 
But there is a joker—and a big 





The S. S. United States, the nation's best 
known passenger liner, which now holds the 


speed record for crossing the Atlantic. 


one—in this system of reckoning. 
Of the 3,300, almost two-thirds are 
owned by the Federal Government’s 
Maritime Administration, and are 
anything but “oceangoing” at the 
moment. Actually, they lie in re- 
serve fleets from which, by law, 
they can be withdrawn only under 
emergency conditions. The active 
privately-owned fleet on Jan. 1, 
1954, comprised only 1,248 ocean- 
going vessels of something more 
than 15 million tons deadweight. 
While this was still one of the two 
largest fleets in the world, it was 
already inferior to several others 
by a variety of yardsticks: ¢. 9., 
vessel age, speed, volume of trade. 
Most serious of all, it was clearly 
shrinking in size, while most for- 
eign fleets were growing vigorously. 

Before looking more closely into 
the composition or the merits of our 
present fleet, it will be useful to re- 
call some recent history. 
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had been modified, and with it the 
method. Our shipyards had to be a 
production line which could drop 
ships into the water faster than the 
enemy could drag them under. The 
best ship we could devise in haste 
for this purpose, the Liberty, was 
not “up-to-date” when it was 
brought into being. It was simpli- 
fied and it was slow (9 knots), but 
it saved the day, and ultimately won 
us time to improve upon it with the 
Victory and other types. 

The net result, however, was 
that, when the smoke finally cleared, 
the world’s largest merchant marine 
was preponderantly a Liberty ship 
fleet. It still is. Three-quarters of 
the Government’s reserve fleet con- 
sists of Libertys. So does a large 
percentage of our privately-owned 
dry cargo fleet. Such vessels could 
not have competed profitably in 


The Keystone Mariner, first of a series of 
new type cargo ships, shown during her 
early speed trials off the Delaware Coast. 


From material and comments provided by 


the American Merchant Marine Institute, 
THE SPECTATOR presents this report on 
the status and outlook for U. S. shipping. 


One of the objectives of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 was to 
“retool” our small and obsolescent 
fleet by a long-range program of 
up-to-date construction. This re- 
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placement program was_ barely 
started when war came. Under the 
submarine scourge, we “replaced” 
our merchantmen with a vengeance. 
But the object of the replacement 


normal commercial trade even 
when they were built. Now most of 
them are ten years farther out of 
date. 


Few New Vessels 


Apart from consideration of 
speed and design, the Liberty’s are 
already getting old—and this is 
equally true of all but a tiny frac- 
tion of our other cargo and pas- 
senger ships. Twenty years is 
rated the productive life-span of an 
ocean vessel. Most craft built dur- 
ing the war are already halfway 
through that span. Yet the number 
of vessels launched since the war 
and immediate postwar years—the 
“younger generation” of today’s 
fleet—is startlingly small. 

Some readers will immediately 
think of the liner United States. 
Isn’t it true that we have built since 
VJ-Day the largest liner in Amer- 
ican history and the fastest in 
world history? Isn’t it true that 
the fine Mediterranean cruise liners 
Independence and Constitution have 
taken their places among the luxury 
ships of the world? Isn’t it true 


‘that we have built or are building 


35 ‘“Mariner”’-class freighters, 
which carry more cargo, at a faster 
clip, than any freighters the world 

has ever seen before? 
Yes, these things are true. 
Continued on page 94 
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RT to emphasize home-security 
has produced the striking 
series of drawings for this year’s 
advertising program of the Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
David Stone Martin, well known 
for his dramatic line drawings, pre- 
pared the seven sketches for the 
series, six of which are reproduced 
here. 

Each ad, scheduled at three week 
intervals in the Sunday Magazine 
of the New York Times, is di- 
rectly related to a ceremony or 
holiday connected with marriage 
and the family. A few sentences, 
included with each drawing, ex- 
plain how Security Mutual’s Com- 
pilator plan contributes to a well- 
rounded “family man’s estate.” 
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“FOR RICHER ... FOR POORER” 


HERE COMES THE BRIDE... 
REMEMBER?" 


“EXACTLY HOW MANY DAYS 
HAVE YOU BEEN MARRIED?" 


. "ONE OF THE REASONS WHY 


MEN BUY INSURANCE" 


“NEXT OF KIN" 


“FATHER'S DAY” 





New Auto Classes- 
After Six Months 


What has been the effect of the new 


auto classifications 


introduced 


last 


year? THE SPECTATOR questioned the 
NBCU on certain sore spots, and pre- 
sents here the queries and replies. 


a plan, introduced to guide 


the underwriting and rate-making 
of hundreds of insurance companies 
operating under 52 different sets of 
governmental regulations, cannot 
escape creating enemies. A few 
days over half a year ago, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau introduced revisions 
to the classifications and rate sched- 
ules for automobile insurance. (See 
THE SPECTATOR, October, 1953.) 
This plan provided seven, instead 
of three, classifications and revised 
rates for the classes. 


Speedy Reactions 


As could be expected, the objec- 
tions were prompt and in some 
cases loud. A few companies filed 
separate rates and other classifica- 
tions. Agents and brokers called 
the Bureau revisions “expensive” 
and “complicated.” In one or two 
states, commissioners did not per- 
mit the revisions to go into effect. 
Nevertheless, by the end of 1953, 
the new plan had been accepted and 
was working in more than 30 states. 

To appraise the operation of this 
plan, during its first six months, 
THE SPECTATOR collected the lead- 
ing objections and asked a spokes- 
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man for the NBCU to describe how 
these questions are being overcome. 
Included below are summaries of 
each objection followed by the an- 
swer from the Bureau representa- 
tive. 


Question One: 


The plan was supposed to lower 
rates but it doesn’t. In Illinois re- 
cently, State Director of Insurance 
Robert E. Barrett turned down the 
plan because “application of the 
proposed increase to the various 
classes produces excessive premium 
rates and unfair discrimination be- 
tween the various classifications 
proposed.” When the plan was first 
announced, it was estimated that 
50 per cent of the nation’s insured 
drivers would benefit by the first 
reduction of premium since World 
War II. Does the new plan make 
any significant rate decrease? 


Answer: 

In most states no rate level 
change was necessary in 1953 and 
the new plan was superimposed on 
the existing rate level. In such in- 
stances it is estimated the new plan 
will produce a 2.5 per cent reduc- 
tion in the over-all rate level. It is 
important to note in addition that 
despite the fact some rates are in- 


creased, more than half of the ip. 
sureds will benefit from the lower 
rates established for Classes 14 
and 2A and for Class 1B in smal, 
cities and rural areas and from the 
larger discount applicable to farm- 
ers’ cars. 

For Class 1A for example, the 
new rates are 14.3 per cent legs 
than what they would be for the old 
Class 1. Conversely, the rates were 
raised for Class 1C, 2B and 2C and 
were left unchanged for Class 3. In 
some states a rate level change 
either upward or downward was 
coupled with introduction of the 
classification plan, in which cases 
the effect of the plan alone might 
not have been so readily apparent. 


Special Case 


Illinois was an unusual situation 
because it was necessary to propose 
an increase of 20 per cent in rate 
level, partly because no increase 
had been approved in the election 
year of 1952. This needed increase 
in rate level more than offset the 
decrease that would result on the 
preferred classes under the new 
plan and this undoubtedly was a 
factor in the disapproval of the 
class plan and rate revision filing in 
Illinois. 


Question Two: 


One of the first groups to object 
was the California Association of 
Insurance Agents. Their Casualty 
and Surety Committee reported, 
“We predict that this rating plan 
will prove unworkable because of 
the difficulty and expense involved 
in ascertaining proper classifica- 
tion, and that it will soon be dis- 
carded in favor of a more workable 
plan.” “Too complicated” is the 
way other agents have expressed it. 
Are the advantages of the new plan 
being offset by difficulties arising 
from the increase in the number of 
classifications ? 


Answer: 

No. Except for adverse com- 
ments which were made here and 
there when the plan was first intro- 
duced and before the agents actual- 
ly had experience with it in use, the 
comments received from field forces 
are generally not adverse. True, in 
some areas with individual condi- 

Continued on page 9 
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Harry Hazard says ... Increased profits from additional 
business are right in your own files...and easy to get= 
with the American Family Protection Plan 














Profitable additional business is in your own files. You can 
locate it easily by reviewing your customers’ accounts. To help you 
The American has developed The American Family Protection Plan. 


With this plan, you can show your present clients (who are your best 
prospects) a clear picture of their complete insurance needs. 


Here is a program of sound account selling that will work profitably 
for you while providing complete protection for your clients. 


Newark, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 
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THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations, Dept. G 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 





I would like to know more about making in- 
creased profits from existing personal accounts. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City Zone. State 





























Jefferson Standard 


Life Insurance Company 


Condensed 


47TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash  *¢ © € & © @ dD 

Bonds . .« «© «© © «© © e 

Stocks, Preferred & Common 

Mortgage Loans nia. x 

Lease Back Real Estate 

Other Real Estate Including 
Home Office Building . 

Loans to Policyholders 

All Other Assets . . « 


TOTAL ASSETS . . 


LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves . « «+ « 

Reserve for Policy Claims 

Policy Proceeds Left with 
Company . +. + + « « 

Dividends for Policyholders . 

Investment Fluctuation Fund 


Other Liabilities and Reserves . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . 
Contingency Reserve . . 
Capital and Surplus . 


TOTAL . «© « « 


$ 4,255,286 
104,934,855 
32,372,998 
158,114,464 
16,688,083 


3,819,278 
23,535,805 
11,896,566 


$355,617,335 


$251,430,940 
1,157,437 


31,690,136 
3,581,621 
9,222,780 

12,534,421 


$309,617,335 
5,000,000 
41,000,000 


$355,617,335 





How Jefferson Standard GROWS! 


Facts from the 47th Annual Report 


Gr eater Str eng th—assets increased $30,764,928 to an all- 
time high of $355,617,335. Capital, Surplus and Contingency 
Reserves showed a gain of $5 Million and amounted to $46 Million 
at year-end—an extra bulwark of safety. 


Faster Growth—at the end of 1953 more than 365,000 
policyholders were protected by $1,235,240,245 of Jefferson 
Standard life insurance, an increase of $98,573,964 for the year 
and a new Company record. 


Extr, a Ser VIC@ —In 1953 Jefferson Standard policyholders 
continued to receive 4% interest on dividend accumulations and 
policy proceeds left with the Company at interest. 4% is the highest 
rate of interest paid by any major life insurance company. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


1. For the seventeenth consecutive year Jefferson Standard maine 
tained its leadership among al! major life insurance companies in net 
rate of interest earned on invested assets. The rate in 1953 was 4.34%. 


z= Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached a new high in 
1953 — $15,436,907. Policyholders and beneficiaries have received a 
total of $242,217,512 from Jefferson Standard since organization of 
the Company in 1907. 


a Sales of new life insurance during the past year soared to a new 
high — $163,154,573. 1953 marked the second consecutive year that 
sales have exceeded the $150 Million mark. 


4. Jefferson Standard takes much pride in its Field Force of coms 
petent managers and agents. Much time and effort are devoted to the 
selection and training of these men and women. Today Jefferson Stand- 
ard’s representatives are better informed and better trained than ever 
before to serve the needs of their policyholders. 





Mr. 4% represents the Jefferson Standard. Jefferson 
Standard, now guaranteeing 242% on policies currently 
issued, has never paid less than 4% interest on dividend 
accumulations and policy proceeds left with the Company 
at interest. 

4% IS THE HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST PAID 
BY ANY MAJOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

















JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


HOME OFFICE © GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Over One Billion Two Hundred Million Dollars Life Insurance in Force 
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American Pioneers 


For centuries methods of spinning yarn and 
thread remained an individual home effort. The 
start of our modern textile industry came at the 
end of the eighteenth century when Andrew 
Dexter of Providence pioneered in building the 
first spinning jenny to be made in America. 
Later the first successful cotton mill to be operated 
by water power was established in Rhode Island. 


In this era of progressive enterprise, the 
Providence Washington Insurance Company was 
founded, a pioneer in providing progressive 
protection. 

Become one of the thousands of agents who are 
providing dependable insurance protection in their 
communities through Providence Washington, the 
oldest stock insurance company in New England. 


Progressive Protection since 1799 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


Susuuance Company 


20 WASHINGTON PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE °° 


RHODE ISLAND 


There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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THE BUREAU OF ACCIDENT AND HEALTH UNDERWRITERS' Year Book for 1954 is 


now available...Life insurance purchases during 1953 reached 
a record high with $40,000,000,000...D. D. Murphy, Insurance 
Commissioner of South Carolina, will be a guest speaker at the 
Insurance Club of Pittsburgh's 28th Annual 1-Day to be held 


March 9. 








EXAMINATIONS OF THE CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY will be held on May 135-14 
-.--Association of Casualty and Surety Companies announced its 
support of two bills relating to voluntary auto insurance 
plans introduced in the New York State Senate...Fire damaged 
or destroyed an estimated $903,400,000 worth of property in 
the U. S. in 1953...National Association of Insurance Agents 
has reiterated its opposition to any form of compulsory 
auto insurance. 




















FORTY-SIX LIFE, FIRE, CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES awarded 79 fellow- 
Ships to teachers for study of home office procedures during 
the last three years that the Summer Fellowship Program of the 
American Association of University Teachers of Insurance has 
been in effect...American College of Life Underwriters has 
created a special committee to work with the Cooperative Fund 
for Underwriting Training, initially set up to assist candi- 
dates sitting for C.L.U. examinations. 














NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM is being launched by the John C. Weghorn Agency, 
Inc., to help general insurance brokers sell life insurance... 
For the fifth year summer workshop graduate training courses 
are being made possible by the Committee of Family Financial 
Security Education...Sales of ordinary savings bank life 
insurance increased 33.8 per cent in amount and 31.5 per cent 
in new policyholders during the last quarter of 1953 
over 1952. 














LATEST PAMPHLETS COVERING AUTO LIABILITY SECURITY laws and revised rate 
regulatory laws are now ready for distribution, the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies announces...New auto 
liability rates for Alaska and Puerto Rico have been 
announced by the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters... 
New York's Superintendent of Insurance, Alfred J. Bohlinger, 
has restated his opinion that a compulsory auto insurance law 
would rid the roads of financially irresponsible motorists... 
A Kentucky Circuit Court ruling states that a man who drives 
his co-workers to and from their jobs for pay is a "For 
Hire Motor Carrier." 
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cent of their income before taxes into this form of protec- 


AMERICAN FAMILIES WHO ARE PAYING PREMIUMS on life Hore put 3.5 per 


tion, says the Institute of Life Insurante...More than $7 
billion of life insurance funds has been’ invested in the 
Southwest and Pacific Coast States since: the end of World War 
II...In November 1955 Americans received $352,150,000 from 
their life companies, bringing the total for the first eleven 
months of last year to $4,059,705,000. 











AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY OF READING has introduced a 10 per cent "No- 


Accident" Credit Plan in Pennsylvania for accident-free motor- 
ists...The National Board of Fire Underwriters has published 

a 48-page pamphlet of fire resistance ratings which is a 
revision of its National Building Code...Compulsory inspection 
of all motor vehicles two or more years old would be provided 
under the terms of a bill offered in the Michigan legislature. 











"PENSION PLANS WILL MEET THEIR MAJOR TEST during this recession," says 


W. ELLERY 


Meyer M. Goldstein, Executive Director, Pension Planning Co. 
of New York...Group sales personnel should urge prospects to 
seek competent legal advice with regard to the possible impact 
of the Taft-Hartley Law on their proposed insurance plans, 
advises Nathaniel B. Taft, New York Life attorney...Insurance, 
a new major field of study in business administration, will be 
launched at Western Michigan College in the fall of 1954. 














ALLYN, CONNECTICUT COMMISSIONER, has been named chairman of 
the NAIC's committee to aid the U. S. Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee in its study of mail order insurance...Ownership of 

life insurance in France is now close to an amount equal to 
$4 billion in U. S. dollars, reports Jean-Raymond Fouchet, 

director of a Paris research group. 














REVISED BODILY INJURY LIABILITY RATES for manufacturers' and con- 


tractors' classifications and owners', landlords’ and tenants' 
area and frontage classifications have been announced by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters...A greatly lessened 
auto death toll in St. Louis during 1953 has been attributed 
to the public safety campaign conducted by the newspaper, 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat...Cleveland's Insurance Day, on 
March 8, presents a full day with a panel on bonds in the 
morning and forums on fire and auto problems in the afternoon. 














PERIODIC NEWSLETTER TO INFORM LIFE PERSONNEL of health and welfare 
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activities scheduled for the next two or three months has been 
started by the Institute of Life Insurance...Vermont showed 
the greatest increase in ordinary life sales in December with 
Montana second and Oklahoma and Virginia tied for third... 
With an increase of more than 2,700,000 people in 1953, the 
United States recorded the largest annual population growth 

in its history, according to Metropolitan Life statisticians. 




















Atna Home Office Sales Course 
— Advances success from three 
to five years — by intensive 
training in the latest, most 
modern coverages — by prac- 
tical, down-to-earth instruction 
in basic sales techniques. 

















The Atna Pian — Pioneer meth- ———- 
od of analyzing commercial <¥ WAM iy 
and industrial risks. Outstand- MBRCANT | 


ingly effective in helping Atna — i 
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survey selling device for per- 
sonal accounts. Organizes pros- 
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America's ‘ as 


Plan — Enables tna agents to 
find new business right in their 
own files — to organize their 


most successtial FA ‘issngsxascring ine 


ing basis. 


Atna Advertising and Public 
Relations — Complete facilities 
are available to agents, includ- 
Aut V4 a a 14 C Te LS ing direct mail material, radio 
announcements and TV spots, 
as well as loss prevention mo- 
tion pictures, action displays, 
driver testing devices, etc. 


agents are 


These are only a few of the reasons why The Ztna Casualty and Surety Company 
is widely known as an agency-building organization. If you are interested in further 
details, write the Company direct, attention of E. C. Knapp, Vice President, or con- 


tact the AZtna manager nearest you. 





AGENCY BUILDING 


Etna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The Hina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
ZEwna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 








IS OUR BUSINESS 
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NEW YORK: 
In the Gold Room 


For whatever value there is in 
a name, members of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference are meet- 
ing today (March 1) in a “Gold 
Suite.” 

This is the day for the IAC’s In- 
surance Advertising Workshop in 
that room of New York’s Savoy 
Plaza Hotel. With a big turnout 
é&xpected, the program provides 
seminars on four pertinent sub- 
jects ranging from “evaluating ad- 
vertising” to “missing the boat on 
publicity.” 

Seminar leaders are Alwin E. 
Bulau, ass’t secretary, Home In- 
surance Co.; Harry V. Carlier, 
ass’t secretary, Northern Assur- 
ance Group; Alden M. Taylor, ad- 
vertising manager, Phoenix of 
Hartford; and William J. Traynor, 
ass’'t secretary and advertising di- 
rector, North British Group. 


MIAMI: 
A Conference Growing Up 


“My, how that youngster has 
grown!” 

Last year, the Miami Insurance 
Conference at the University of 
Miami, Florida, was just a toddler, 
holding its first gathering in April. 

This year it will come of age. 
On April 23 and 24 it will hold its 
second conference, sponsored by 
the University’s School of Law on 
the main campus at Coral Gables. 

Already this conference has 
earned a unique place by provid- 
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ing a common meeting ground for 
all phases of the insurance indus- 
try. On the conference program 
are educators as well as company 
executives and bureau representa- 
tives. Also included will be 
Florida’s insurance commissioner, 
J. Edwin Larson. 

Growing at the same rapid pace 
is the special insurance law cur- 
riculum provided by the Univer- 
sity’s School of Law. Three insur- 
ance law courses are now taught 
there, so that students, in addition 
to their regular training for the 
Bachelor of Law Degree and the 
bar examinations, can earn the 





The Spectator's 1953 Index 


For those interested readers 
who keep their old copies of 
THE SPECTATOR on file, a com- 
plete index of articles, depart- 
ments and statistics that were 
published in 1953 is now ready. 
This index will be sent free of 
charge to anyone who requests 
a copy, but will not be included 
in a regular issue of the maga- 
zine. 

This eight-page -index lists 
articles, authors, _ statistical 
tables, and many other items of 
interest that appeared in THE 
SPECTATOR last year. If you 
would like to have a copy, write 
to THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut & 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa., 
or mark number 128 on the 
Products and Services card on 
page 81. 


EDITORS 


School’s Special Certificate in in- 
surance. 

Dean Russell A. Rasco and Pro- 
fessor Herbert A. Kuvin, director 
of both the insurance curriculum 
and the annual conference, intro- 
duced this training program in 
1953 and already ten graduates are 
employed by insurance companies. 
From inquiries received, Dean 
Rasco estimates that 100 grad- 
uates, trained in insurance law, 
can be hired by insurance com- 
panies each year. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners accorded 
the School special honor by in- 
viting both Dean Rasco and Pro- 
fessor Kuvin to participate in the 
NAIC Convention in Miami last 
December. 


MILLION $ ROUND TABLE: 
First 243 Qualify 


Life insurance’s most exclusive 
club has its first 243 members for 
this year. That is the number of 
agents whose applications had 
been approved by the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table early last month. 

The MDRT had 1,240 members 
last year, but Chairman G. Nolan 
Bearden of Beverly Hills expects 
the list to be longer this year since 
total sales increased for 1953. He 
points out that prospective mem- 
bers have until March 15 to file 
their applications. 

At the same time the club an- 
nounced a change in the qualifica- 

Continued on page 46 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 45 


tions for candidates. Beginning 
with business written in 1954 for 
the 1955 club (this does not affect 
members applying on their 1953 
record), a member will be allowed 
credit for a maximum of $250,000 
in term insurance. Also, no credit 
will be allowed for term insurance 
written for a period of less than 
12 months. 


ADVERTISING AGE: 
Caustic Comments 


For two weeks in a row insur- 
ance advertising got words of spe- 
cific advice from a columnist in 
“Advertising Age,” a national 
marketing weekly. 

James D. Woolf, advertising 
consultant who writes each week 
on “Salesense,” wrote on Feb. 1, 
“Insurance advertising, in my opin- 
ion, ought to get down to cases 
with the American public. It is 
overlooking an immense opportun- 
ity by its failure to use educational 


copy.” 








Fine training 


In Addition — 


1. Group Life Insurance 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 





We Help You 
Turn Prospects Into Friends, 
Because It's Easier 
To Turn Friends Into Policyowners 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company offers the following: 


Excellent sales aids 
Highly competitive merchandise 
Career contract for career men 


Unexcelled Home Office Underwriting and Service 


Pan-American’s liberal compensation plan includes: 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY 


2. Group Hospitalization for 
Representatives and Their Families 


For information Addre: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN (Maman 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Superintendent of Agencies 


Vice-President & Agency Director 


3. Pension Plan 
4. Disability Benefits 
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The subject of the article wag qa 
television ad which, according to 
the writer, had sold a set because 
it provided a specific price and 
necessary facts when a man wags 
ready to buy, or as he put it, “was 
in the market.” Then referring to 
the ad of a large life insurance 
company, Mr. Woolf added, “We 
find in the copy none of the ele- 
ments of persuasion and convic- 
tion that we see in the (television) 
advertisement.” 


The following week, Mr. Woolf 
discussed credibility as a “prime 
essential” for an advertisement. 
An ad should promise the reader 
some desirable benefit, and at the 
same time provide “credible proof” 
to support the promise. This week 
two ads, one for orange juice and 
the other for dog food, received his 
praise because “the promised 
benefits are not so extreme as to 
be contradicted by our experi- 
ence.” 

For contrast he cited an ad from 
a property insurance company, 
which offered “peace of mind” to 
its policyholders. “It tells us,” Mr. 
Woolf wrote, “neither why insur- 
ance brings peace of mind nor why 
this company excels in this brand 
of ‘merchandise.’ Not by one sim- 
ple sentence does it tell us why the 
company deserves our confidence 
and patronage.” 

However, that property insur- 
ance ad was, according to Mr. 
Woolf, “not one of those brag-and- 
boast ads that offend with their 
exaggeration and incredibility. On 
the contrary, it is dignified, honest. 
and in good taste. But it is also 
a blank cartridge. It is so honest 
that we won’t feel we are being 
fibbed to, which admittedly is a 
plus. But unfortunately this plus 
is canceled out by the minus that 
makes us (or at least me) feel 
nothing at all.” 


MICHIGAN: 
Group Policy for Farmers 


Now they are trying out a “geo- 
graphical group” plan. With all 
the other group life schemes in 
operation, Farm Bureau Life is ex- 
perimenting with another one—& 
plan to cover farmers in Barry 
County, Michigan. 

Continued on page 48 
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Whether you own a dog or not, a good way to discourage burglars from 
entering your home while you are away is to leave lights on. The best 
practice is to turn lights on in several rooms. If you go out frequently, 
vary the lighting from night to night, to further deceive thieves who 
may be “‘casing”’ your home. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






protection 
es 
ay ase? 





This advertisement also appears —in color —in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 
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New Broad Protection 
Against Thieves 


The new Aetna Residence and Out- 
side Theft Policy covers losses not 
only from burglary but also robbery 
or holdup, inside theft, mysterious 
disappearance, and vandalism within 
your home. It covers jewelry, silver- 
ware, furs, clothing, household fur- 
nishings, money and securities, and 
other property belonging to mem- 
bers of your household, relatives or 
guests. In addition, it covers your 
property while traveling, at clubs, 
theatre or office. Ask your local 
agent or broker. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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It’s what’s written on it that counts! 


And the replacement of these 
vital business records isn’t 
covered by fire insurance! 


To learn how you can be 
protected—see your American 
Surety Agent* about our 
Valuable Papers and Accounts 
Receivable Insurance. 


It may keep your business from 
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“going up in smoke”’! 


* Write Agency & Production Department for 
his name — we'll supply it promptly. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway ® New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY » INLAND MARINE © ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 
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“Because they are not employed 
by large companies,” explains Nile 
L. Vermillion, the company’s Mich- 
igan manager, “farmers have not 
had access to many of the group 
programs available to business 
and industrial workers. We hope 
that our Barry County pro:rram 
will demonstrate that group action 
in such fields as life insurance js 
as practical and desirable for 
farmers as many of the other ¢o- 
operative activities in which they 
are already engaged.” 

The plan, which insures <dult 
farmers at a special rate, is to be 
extended to other parts of Mich- 
igan if it is successful in Barry 
County, Mr. Vermillion indicated. 


CANADA: 
Preferred Rate Plan Broadened 


Canada’s preferred risk rating 
plan which has been in effect for 
a limited group of accident-free 
car owners is now being broad- 
ened. The plan is being extended 
to cars used for business purposes 
and to most groups into which 
passenger automobiles are divided 
for purposes of rating, provided 
they have established three-year 
accident-free driving records. Size 
of the credit is not specified be- 
cause of differences in various in- 
surance classifications, but it will 
average approximately 15 per cent. 

The preferred rate plan was first 
introduced on April 1, 1953, and 
applied to persons who owned a 
motor vehicle used for pleasure 
purposes only, who had driven for 
at least three years, who had not 
been involved in an accident for 
the three years immediately prior 
to the application for insurance 
and who had no driver in his 
household under 25 years of age. 

The credits apply to the public 
liability, property damage and col- 
lision coverages since these are 
the main insurance categories af- 
fected by accident claims. Fire 
and theft coverages are not af- 
fected, because claims under these 
perils are not usually the result 
of driving accidents. 
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As most companies have found 
that under-25 owner-operators 
continue to show the most unsat- 
isfactory accident record, the plan 
is not being extended to these driv- 
ers for the time being. 


MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE: 
Gaps in Coverage, Doctor Says 


Insurance has become a medical 
subject. Recently a doctor from 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, speaking 
to a county medical society, in- 
cluded insurance as a significant 
change in the modern practice of 
medicine. 

Dr. Chester S. Keefer, special as- 
sistant on HEW’s medical affairs, 
told « group of New York doctors, 
“In the last 30 vears health insur- 
ance has emerged as an almost 
revolutionary factor in medical 
practice.” He cited the fact that 
92 million people in the United 
States had, in 1952, “some kind of 
insurance against hospital ex- 
pense.” 

“For the most part,” Dr. Keefer 
went on, “these forms of protec- 
tion... are limited to care in hos- 
pitals. To the extent that they are 
so limited they tend to increase the 
pressure for hospitalization when 
out-patient or home care in less 
expensive facilities would be 
equally advantageous.” 

Then he discussed what he 
called “serious gaps” in voluntary 
health insurance: 

“1. The effect of health insur- 
ance on the utilization of physi- 
cians’ services for periodic health 
examinations and home and office 
care should be extended. A 1952 
Medical Economics Survey found 
that private practitioners see 
nearly three-fourths of the average 
daily number of patients in their 
offices. Home visits and hospital 
visits represented about one-tenth 
and one-fifth, respectively, of their 
daily patient load. The full value 
of voluntary health insurance can- 
not be realized until it is designed 
to strengthen and broaden the doc- 
tor-patient relationship in health 
and in rehabilitation as well as in 
serious illness. 

“2. Ways must be found to ex- 
tend health insurance protection 
to individuals as well as to groups 
and to cover aged, retired people 
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and those with existing health de- 
fects. To maintain solvency and 
to keep premiums within the range 
of most family budgets, insurance 
agencies find it necessary to avoid 
or minimize the danger of cover- 
ing a large proportion of un- 
healthy people... . 

“3. Ways must be found to ex- 
pand and intensify rehabilitative 
efforts so that persons suffering 
from disabling chronic illness and 
defects may be restored to useful- 
ness.” 


LONDON: 
Round the World Underwriting 


President of the Corporation of 
Insurance Brokers, Major-General 
M. A. Wingfield, in a speech at the 
annual dinner of the London Dis- 
trict Committee of the Corpora- 
tion, held in London, referred to 
the position which the insurance 
industry holds in a world of grow- 
ing nationalism. 

He pointed out that insurance 
was essentially international and 
that the essence of the business 
was that the perils of the few 
should be shared by the many, “a 
concept which should not be con- 
fined to one country, but should be 
world-wide.” If any policy is to 
succeed, he said, it must be prac- 
tical, and conform with the gen- 
eral desire of mankind. In Asia, 
Africa and Europe, new nations 
had been created, with their own 
customs, tariffs and policies of 
self-sufficiency. 

Major-General Wingfield con- 
tinued: “None of us has very much 
faith in a vast international 
agency on the political level be- 
cause governments will not relin- 
quish their national sovereignty, 
but in trade and industry that 
question does not arise. The or- 
ganization of the insurance indus- 
try is unique and a model for the 
world. It consists of a large num- 
ber of underwriting companies, all 
linked by reinsurance treaties. 
Each company preserves its own 
sovereignty and yet is involved in 
any disaster that may happen in 
any part of the world.” 

Insurance brokers, said the pres- 
ident, had a large part to play in 
the interlocking of insurance in- 
terests between nation and nation. 

Continued on page 50 














. and to help you sell Valuable 
Papers and Accounts Receivable 
Insurance, American Surety is 
running a timely advertisement in 
business magazines . . . reprinted 
on the opposite page. 


“Mailroad to Prorits”—letter-size 
sales message is mailed to our 
agents each month. It gives them 
the facts about one line and offers 
practical ideas to help them sell. 
The current issue features Valuable 
Papers and Accounts Receivable 
Insurance. 

Discover how “Mailroad to Prorits” 
can help you! For your free copy, 
just mail the coupon . . . there’s 
no cost or obligation. 


SS Se 


AMERICAN SURETY company 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me your issue of “Mailroad to 
Prorits” featuring Valuable Papers and 
Accounts Receivable Insurance. 


Vame. 





igency. 





Address. 





Street. 





City. 








.. DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS INSURANCE BIRD? 


BALANCE-SHEET GANDERER 
(genus clientus) 


Blue chips are his meat. Sees 

red when Producer-birds try to insure him 
with companies operating on chicken feed. 
Satisfy him with a top-rated stock insurer. 
American-Associated’s financial strength 
will set his calculating heart a-thumping. 
(Assets in excess of $110,000,000 and a 
Best's rating of A+-: AAAAA.) 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


CROSS COUNTRY 

Continued from page 49 
In his view, young men should fol- 
low the examples of the pioneers 
—brokers could not start thinking 
on big lines too young. 


NEW YORK: 
A Professor for the NBFU 


There is no end to the process of 
getting an education. Now we 
find this is true in fire protection 
as in other facets of insurance. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has retained Professor 
Edgar P. Slack of Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute to direct its new 
program for giving recent college 
graduates additional lessons in 
fire protection engineering. 

Professor Slack, who is the au- 
thor of several books on physics 
and electricity, will also have the 
responsibility of keeping in touch 
with the deans of engineering 
schools throughout the nation and 
of pointing out the need for en- 
gineering graduates in the field of 
fire protection. 








INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks .. 

United States Government bonds... . 
State, County and Municipal bonds. .. . 
Preferred stocks 

Common stocks ... . 

Home office .... 

Accrued interest 

Premium balances (not over 90 days) . . 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses 


..$ 767,645.22 
3,395,669.42 
6,133,300.88 
490,930.00 
1,574,103.00 
70,780.65 
68,885.31 
407,622.42 
3,068.05 


Total admitted assets .. . $12,912,004.95 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned premiums ... 

Reserve for losses 

Reserve for adjustment expense . 

Reserve for taxes 

Funds held under reinsurance treaties 

Reserve for commissions and other 
liabilities 

Capital 

Surplus . 

Surplus to policyholders 


$ 7,102,924.52 
1,194,771.15 
57,022.65 
238,861.11 
35,181.24 


527,714.88 
$1,000,000.00 
2,755,529.40 
3,755,529.40 


Total... —_.. .$12,912,004.95 


Note: Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
If bonds and stocks were valued at December 31, 1953 market quotations, the Admitted Assets would be $12,750,747.59 and the 
Surplus to policyholders $3,594,272.04. Securities carried at $1,000,000 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


REINSURANCE 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Pro Rata and Excess of Loss 
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Philadelphia 


Continued from page 30 


“Check Fires” was the motto 
chosen for the city’s Fire Preven- 
tion Week campaign. Industries, 
such as the Du Pont plant pictured 
on page 30, helped out with demon- 
strations and displays for their em- 
ployees. Food stores cooperated by 
distributing a million “Check Fire” 
leaflets in grocery packages. Pa- 
rades, store window displays, radio 
and television announcements, 
newspaper publicity all helped to 
bring the Fire Prevention message 
to almost every local citizen during 
the week, Daum estimates. 

But the full effort in the city 
lasted all year round. Task Forces 
from the city’s Fire Department in- 
structed groups in schools, hos- 
pitals, and military centers as well 
as in civic clubs and community or- 
ganizations. Special instructions 
were given to such groups as em- 
ployees of nursing homes. At the 
same time, firemen were carrying 
out a full program of inspecting 
stores, shops, offices, and factories. 


Special Drives 


Another important feature of the 
year’s campaign were special drives 
by the Fire Department with the 
help of the Citizen’s Council, aimed 
at specific perils. For instance, just 
before Hallowe’en the department 
gave wide publicity to the dangers 
of inflammable face masks. Then 
in December tags were tied to 
Christmas trees, warning home- 
owners of the perils of fire in their 
seasonal decorations. 

Also unique in Philadelphia’s fire 
prevention campaign was its work 
with youngsters. A “Junior Fire 
Department” was organized which 
taught fire safety to school children. 
Youngsters were invited to visit 
local fire stations on Saturdays to 
form “Junior Booster” clubs. 

All of these efforts were recog- 
nized when the NFPA presented 
Philadelphia its Grand Award. But 
the best reward, as Mr. Daum 
pointed out, has come through the 
fact that during the past two years 
the number of fires, fire injuries, 
and fire deaths in Philadelphia has 
been reduced, even though the na- 
tional totals for these disasters 
have been increasing. 
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Exchange has, for 234 years, 
a been recognized throughout 
the world for its outstanding 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE service to agents and insureds. 


Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager e 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Representation in Principal Cities and Towns of the United 


ROYAL EXCHANGES - 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
States and in Most Countries Throughout the World 





en in 1720, the Royal | 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Fire &Casvalty Insurance, 
Fidelity & Surety Bonds AGU, 
e 


e 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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“REINSURANCE Group 








Scuce 7 G02 . « - Grain Dealers Mutual, incorporated 1902, 
operates nationwide through local agents in principal cities. For 
dependable protection at a savings on your business, home 
and car, backed by efficient service, consult the Grain Dealers’ 
Agent in your community. 


Member Company: The Mill Mutuals; Improved Risk Mutuals; and 
Building Owners Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


Gui; Daou Mele 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES » AUTOMOBILE » INLAND MARINE 
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By John Alan Appleman 


Chapter Il 


Life Insurance As An Investment 


1. Compulsory Savings Program. 
One of the most important func- 
tions of life insurance is a psycho- 
logical one. It compels the insured 
to save. Most people fundamen- 
tally find it difficult to save money, 
as such. The minute that money 
begins to accumulate in a bank 
account or in one’s pocket, some 
luxury or expensive trip suggests 
itself, and the money is soon gone. 
The only way in which the aver- 
age person can save money to any 
extent is by purchasing something 
and then being compelled to pay 
for it. If he has to meet insurance 
payments, somehow or other he 
manages to find the money to do 
so. As the income of the insured 
increases, his insurance program 
should and probably will, under 
proper prodding, increase. There- 
fore, no matter how extravagantly 
the insured may live, so long as he 
continues to pay his insurance 
premiums, he is saving money. 


Protects Value 


2. Floor for Investment. The 
Federal Government, from time to 
time, has put a “floor” under cer- 
tain products, in order to assure 
the producer that the price of the 
product would not fall below that 
amount. With higher premium 
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type policies, with the exception 
of the first few years, life insur- 
ance provides such a basic value 
for premiums expended. The addi- 
tion of dividend earnings and in- 
terest to the reserve builds up the 
real value of these policies quite 
rapidly. This is true despite the 
fact that the policyholder receives 
protection throughout against the 
risk of untimely death. And, if he 
should die at an early age, there 
is a tremendous profit to his es- 
tate, based on the sum invested, 
upon which there is no capital 
gains tax. Thus, over the long 
run, it is practically impossible 
for the insured to lose, but it is 
possible for him to make a con- 
siderable gain (though not one 
desired by him). 

3. Guaranteed Fixed Income. 
Ordinary investment securities 
may fluctuate in value or in the 
amount of dividends paid; divi- 
dends may be reduced or passed 
entirely. If one is wholly or even 
partially dependent upon this in- 
come as the sole means of meeting 
expenses, a terrific hardship is 
created. Settlement agreements 
have often been criticized as to 
their inflexibility, in that they do 
not provide for increases in order 
to meet unusual or emergency ex- 
penses. This is not wholly accu- 


rate, since the right of withdrawa] 
can be given which will permit 
meeting such unusual items. How- 
ever, extraordinary or unusual ex- 
penses are exactly what thoge 
terms imply—they are not usual or 
customary. It is necessary, either 
for a man in retirement, or for his 
family upon his death, to pay cer- 
tain expenses every month, such 
as rent, heat, light, gas, water, 
food, clothing, and perhaps edu- 
cational charges. If a check comes 
in regularly every month, it is pos- 
sible to budget to meet those items 
without undue hardship. Payments 
under settlement agreements are 
the most satisfactory means of se- 
curing those regular installments. 


Flexible Protection 


4. Protection Against Deflation. 
Life insurance contracts have oc- 
casionally been criticized upon the 
ground that they are no guard 
against inflation. In this respect, 
a trust has often been recom- 
mended as being superior. As a 
matter of fact, a trust arrange- 
ment seldom provides any advan- 
tage in this regard. A corporate 
trustee is reluctant to invest in 
securities other than Government 
bonds, first mortgage liens, or gilt- 
edge securities upon which the in- 
come is fixed and which remain 
static in the event of inflation. In 
order to provide a flexible increas- 
ing investment base in times of 
inflation, one would have to select 
a trustee who is far wiser than 
himself, and who would have to be 
a successful and sure-footed spec- 
ulator. When even our most suc- 
cessful stockbrokers and _ invest- 
ment counsel themselves often 
meet financial disaster upon a sud- 
den turn of the market, it is ap- 
parent that there is no possible 
safe way of guarding against the 
hazards of inflation. 

The hazards of a depression or 
of a deflation are certainly as 
acute and perhaps even more to 
be reckoned with. Under those 
circumstances, the _ purchasing 
value of the dollar paid by the in- 
surance company under a settle- 
ment agreement may attain twice 
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Your HEART never takes a ‘‘holiday”’ 


HINK for a moment of the work of your 

heart. In one hour it beats well over 4,000 
times and pumps over 200 gallons of blood 
throughout the body. On and on it works 
foryou ... with only a fraction of a second’s 
rest between beats. In fact, the heart is one 
of the hardest-working organs in the body. 


Since the heart can never take a “holi- 
day,” it is wise for everyone . . . especially 
those who have reached middle age . . . to 
observe certain rules of living that may help 
the heart by lightening its load. 


1. Keep your weight down. As we grow 
older, the heart finds it harder to do the 
extra work which excess weight places on it. 
While a normal heart is handicapped by 
obesity, the burden of excess pounds may 
be a particularly serious hazard for the 


heart that is impaired. 


2. Make moderation the keynote of 
your daily living. When you rest, so does 
your heart. This is why sufficient sleep every 
night and plenty of relaxation are so impor- 
tant. You may help spare your heart possi- 
ble strain if you avoid all excesses such as 
too much work under tension or strenuous 
exercise taken in “‘spurts.” 


3. Have all heart symptoms promptly 
investigated. Such symptoms as pain ora 
feeling of oppression in the chest, shortness 
of breath, rapid or irregular heartbeat 
cause untold worry and anxiety. While these 
symptoms may indicate heart trouble, they 
frequently are due to other causes and may 
be of little importance. Under any circum- 
stances it is wise to have such symptoms 


promptly checked by your doctor. 


4. Do not neglect periodic medical ex- 
aminations. Regular check-ups often reveal 
heart disorders in their earliest stages when 
the chances for control . . . and perhaps 
cure .. . are best. It is wise to have complete 
examinations yearly . . . or as often as the 
doctor recommends. 


Although heart disease is a major health 
problem, important gains are being made 
against it. Methods of diagnosis have be- 
come more exact and means of controlling 
many heart conditions increasingly effec- 
tive. As a result, more and more heart pa- 
tients today can lead happy, useful lives . . . 
and frequently enjoy their full span of years. 
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IT’S NO SECRET 


Why try to keep a good thing under your hat? When | 
your company has some solid selling points, it’s time 
to shout and here are a few of the things Bankers Na- 
tional would like to shout about. For one thing, we're 
now in our second quarter century. We didn’t get 
started until 1927, but our insurance in force is now 
over a quarter of a billion dollars! Each year, new 
business written shows a noteworthy increase. This, we 
unhesitatingly proclaim, is a tribute to the work of our 
agents and to the close cooperation of the home ottice 


force. 


Yankews National 


Life Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, i. Js 
RALPB R. LOUNSBURY. President 
W. J. SIEGER. V. P. & Supt. ef Agencies 
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the value which it had previously, 
and this income is not subject to 
the fluctuations of the securities 
or commodities markets. Further- 
more, in the event of inflation the 
protection has been purchased 
with fluctuating dollars, some of 
high value, some of low value, 
which average out on a median 
basis. And if the insured should 
die prematurely, there is a con- 
siderable excess of insurance pro- 
ceeds over and above the total 
premiums paid. It is well, how- 
ever, for the underwriter to rec- 
ommend an excess of insurance in 
the policyholder’s earlier years to 
guard against the shrinking value 
of the dollar. 


Diversified Portfolio 


5. Relief of Insured from In- 
vestment Burden. It is recognized 
that in order to build up a diver- 
sified portfolio of investment se- 
curities, one must have ample cap- 
ital. In order to spread the risk, 
it is necessary to invest in almost 
every phase of American activity, 
plus the necessity of holding sub- 
stantial amounts in risks secured 
by real estate or the promises of 
the Government. Few policyhold- 
ers have the capital with which to 
establish such a portfolio. Life in- 
surance companies, on the other 
hand, have a safe, widely diversi- 
fied portfolio in restricted types of 
investments supervised by skilled 
investment counsel. The funds of 
each individual policyholder are 
a part of this broad picture. A 
loss in even one type of investment 
would not seriously jeopardize the 
security of the company. 


Removes Uncertainty 


In addition to securing the ex- 
perience of capable men in this 
regard, and the sharing in diversi- 
fied investments, the insured re- 
ceives great peace of mind from 
being relieved of these investment 
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problems. Fluctuations of the 
stock market do not give him ul- 
cers, because they do not affect 
his investment. This general 
process turns insecurity into secu- 
rity, uncertain investments into 
certain income. 


Market Hazards 


6. Safeguard Against Unwise 
Speculation. As a corollary to the 
preceding discussion, there is an 
old saying of great wisdom that “a 
shoemaker should stick to his 
last.” In the practice of law, we 
see the wisdom of this saying con- 
stantly. In many regards, the col- 
lege educated man, and particu- 
larly the professional man, is the 
worst offender. Knowing abso- 
lutely nothing about investments, 
but having surplus funds with 
which to gamble, this individual 
is prone to speculate in oil, gold 
mines, uranium deposits, new and 
untried business ventures, and 
other almost certain sources of 
loss in an effort “to make a kill- 
ing.” Particularly if these unwise 


investments are made late in life, 
they may be most unfortunate. 


As to speculations upon the mar- 
ket, there is an old saying among 
those who know that the time to 
buy is when everyone else is sell- 
ing, and the time to sell is when 
everyone else is buying. Inevitably, 
however, the unskilled investor 
buys on a bull market and sells on 
a bear market, with a large result- 
ing loss. The public is always six 
months behind the reasons for 
market changes, and by that time 
the market has usually readjusted 
for the basic cause. An excellent 
illustration is given of the rapidity 
of market fluctuations in the Ad- 
vanced Underwriting Service pub- 
lished by the Insurance Research 
and Review Service, volume 3, sec- 
tion 22-5. This illustrates that 
even the best-known securities 
may fluctuate as much as 80 per 
cent within a single decade. Un- 
der modern circumstances, when 
a single strike by a union, the pas- 
sage of a new bill through Con- 
gress, or a Presidential declara- 


tion may change the entire market 
picture, the individual speculator 
is in a most precarious position. 
Not only does he jeopardize his in- 
come, but he endangers his entire 
savings, which could be safe- 
guarded through the means of life 
insurance. 


Liquid Capital 

7. Creation of an Investment 
Fund. There is one period in 
which it is very difficult for even 
the inexperienced speculator to 
lose. That is in the middle of a 
depression, after deflation has run 
its course, and the market has 
started on its first upswing. Many 
men with some knowledge of mar- 
ket conditions look forward to 
such a period as an opportunity to 
greatly increase the value of their 
capital. However, the question 
arises as to how they can save 
money and have it liquid when 
such an opportunity arises. If such 
an individual should buy farm 


land, city real estate, or securities, 
Continued on page 56 
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they will greatly depreciate in 
value during a depression, and 
even real estate may be almost im- 
possible to sell without a terrific 
capital loss. He can, instead, take 
out comparatively short-term en- 
dowment policies, permit the divi- 
dends and interest to accumulate, 
and hold them until the use of the 
money is desired. His position is 


then liquid if the depression oc- 
curs prior to maturity of the en- 
dowment policies. If this event 
has not occurred by the time such 
policies mature, or if the insured 
has then changed his mind about 
speculating, he can plow the pro- 
ceeds back into insurance for de- 
ferred use, or use them for invest- 
ment or other purposes, as may 
seem advisable at that time. 

8. Improved Credit Position. 
Even the small wage earner needs 
credit urgently from time to time 
—perhaps when a child is born, 





AMERICA’S UNSUNG HERO 


Ever since the farmers of Lexington and Concord fired the shot heard ’round the 


world, the preservation of our American way of life has been everybody’s business 


.. . doctors, lawyers, merchants, even Indian chiefs. 


But largely, the business of helping American families to plan financial security 


for the future has been the job of a select group... 


namely, the 197,000 life 


underwriters in the United States today. Like the Minute Men of Revolutionary 
days, life underwriters are the home-front guards of this jet-propelled age, men 


and women trained and skilled at helping families plan their financial independence 


and security. 


Thanks to their efforts in awakening breadwinners to the need for life insurance 
protection, some 88,000,000 Americans today can be sure of a bright tomorrow. 


They have life insurance totalling $277 billion . . . a backlog 
of protection that will help make them financially indepen- 
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dent, and in so doing, help keep America’s economy strong. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





when a house is purchased, or to 
meet emergency needs. The very 
backbone of any business is the 
credit position which the owner of 
that business enjoys. Any banker 
will declare that the well-insured 
man is the one to whom loans wil] 
be made. There are several rea- 
sons for this. In the first place, the 
man who has a sound insurance 
program is the man who has 
learned to save, and who has es- 
tablished regular savings habits. 
In the second place, credit is ad- 
vanced to a large degree upon the 
character of the individual in- 
volved. If a man is a desirable 
normal risk, then the bank nor- 
mally can expect repayment. ex- 
cept in the event of his untimely 
death. This risk is met where 
there is an adequate insurance 
program. 


Value for Credit 


Thus, in normal times, credit is 
usually more available to the man 
who has a sound life insurance 
program than to the man who has 
either a small program or none. 
In abnormal times, such as a de- 
pression, a man’s credit position 
is normally the worst, and this is 
the time at which money may be 
needed most urgently—the time 
when all other collateral which he 
might advance against a loan has 
depreciated greatly in value. 
There are occasions when $1,000 
put into a business may result in 
saving twenty-five times that 
amount. If credit is not available, 
it may occasionally mean the loss 
of a home or of an entire business. 
Life insurance, as a hedge against 
deflation, possesses a greater dol- 
lar value when all other things 
fail. Money is available from that 
source (1) by the use of the loan 
value on the policy, at reasonable 
interest, without loss of the insur- 
ance features; (2) by conversion 
into cash, if necessary; (3) by use 
as collateral security for a com- 
mercial loan. 

9. As a Speculation. It sounds 
ridiculous to talk of speculating 
in life insurance; yet it must be 
remembered that every life insur- 
ance contract is a species of wager 
with the insurance company as to 
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the length of time the insured will 
live. It is possible to gamble with 
the insurance company under con- 
ditions where the insured cannot 
possibly lose, so far as his capital 
is concerned, and his estate may 
make a substantial gain. 


Cannot Lose 


Suppose one has a client who 
has large amounts of capital which 
he cannot desirably invest. His in- 
come tax rate is probably very 
high, so that an investment in Gov- 
ernment bonds returning 2.5 per 
cent gross may, after’ taxes, 
amount only to 1.2 per cent. Sup- 
pose this individual purchases 
$80,000 of ten-pay life policies and 
prepays the premiums on a dis- 
counted basis. Under no circum- 
stances can his investment go be- 
low par, as his estate will always 
receive back at least the face of 
the policies. If he should die dur- 
ing the first year, his estate would 
receive the face of the policies, 
plus a return of the unused prem- 
iums, or a total of approximately 
$125,000. At any time before the 
ten years have expired, the return 
would be in excess of the principal 
sum. 


Tax Advantage 


In other words, so far as capital 
investment is concerned, his estate 
would not sustain a capital loss. 
There would ordinarily be a non- 
taxable capital gain, so far as in- 
come taxes are concerned, in the 
event of his death prior to the ex- 
piration of ten years. But in addi- 
tion to that, the insured receives 
dividends upon the premium pay- 
ments which, since they are a 
return of premiums, are not sub- 
ject to income tax, being consid- 
ered taxwise to be a return of 
capital. Thus, it will be found, by 
comparing actual dividend rates, 
that his dividend will almost ap- 
proximate the net return, after 
taxes, upon United States Govern- 
ment bonds. 


xkkk 


(Note: Chapter 3 on Income Tax Savings 
will begin in the next issue.) 
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93 — AN EXCELLENT 
YEAR FOR 


i GREAT-WEST LIFE 








‘yr _ ||... Services extended to 
broadening circle of policyholders 
in Canada and the United States 


The year 1953 was marked by progressive achievement 
in all phases of the Company’s operations, The following 
table of comparative figures illustrates the Company’s 
new stature. 


1953 1952 
Total Business in Force 


$2,393,566,143 $2,131,653,113 


New Business 
354,080,600 $27,093,322 


. Assets 
480,638,664 446,027,252 


Liabilities 
455,530,567 423,006,570 
Capital, Contingency Reserve and Surplus 
25,108,097 23,020,682 


Paid or Credited to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries 
74,327,772 66,902,812 


Glut frillire s our business Vo-day! 


THE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 





These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


W. O. Menge has been elected 
president of Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Menge was formerly first vice 
president of the company. 


A. B. Jackson has been named 
president of the Saint Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity Company. 
Mr. Jackson is also president 
of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
and Mercury Insurance Com- 
panies. 


B. C. Vitt, president of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Company, has 
been elected president of Bank- 
ers Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Lee P. Stack, vice president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life In- 


Robert L. Hogg, newly named senior vice 
president and advisory counsel of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, was formerly exec- 
utive vice president and general counsel of 
the American Life Convention. 
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surance Company, has_ been 
named a member of the board 
of directors of the company. 


Sidney W. Souers has been named 
chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance 
Company. Admiral Souers has 
served as chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the company. 


Laurence F. Lee, Jr., has been 
named executive vice president 
of the Peninsular Life Insur- 
ance Company. He was formerly 
treasurer of the company. 


Claris Adams, president of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named the execu- 
tive vice president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 


Henry A. Jones has been elected president 
of the Provident Life Insurance Company 
of Bismarck, North Dakota. Prior to this 
time, Mr. Jones was vice president of the 
company. 


Tom C. Sterne has been elected a 
member of the board and a sec- 
retary of the United Pacific In- 
surance Company. He is also a 
vice president of the company, 


James M. Symes, executive vice 
president, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of 
Insurance Company of North 
America. 


George A. Lotz, president of the 
Lotz Investment and Realty 
Company of New Orleans and 
of the G. A. Lotz Company, has 
been named a member of the 
board of the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company. 


Totton P. Heffelfinger, president 
of Van Dusen-Harrington Com- 
pany, has been named to the 
board of directors of Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance 
Company. 


Harold Junker, former president, 
has been named chairman of the 
boards of Crum & Forster and 
the United States Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the North River 
Insurance Company and West- 
chester Fire Insurance Com- 


pany. 


Fred J. Graham, vice president of 
the United Pacific Insurance 
Company, has been elected a 

Continued on page 60 


John H. Lumley has been named vice 
president of Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees. The appointment is one devel- 
opment in the company's plan to expand 
into protection for the general public. 
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10 missing the bus 


You can earn easy, extra profits 


writing truck and bus insurance! 


Markel Service is the extra-profits express that 
by-passes the red tape of servicing details. It’s 
the dream plan for alert agents. All you do is 
establish the contact. Markel does the rest. You 
find! We follow through! 


When you present the Markel Plan you're set 
for a long run of easy, extra income. Records 
prove that Markel assured’s renew automati- 
cally year after year. 


“4 


Find out how YOU can add this easy, extra i 
income . . . how you can open the door to real, il 
solid business. Clip and mail this coupon— 


we <i: sens nena OE avons 
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A 


No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation | ‘ Fad 


eeoeeeeeoeeeeeeseeees ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeer 


right now. | 
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A 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC., ; 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-3 ‘ 
Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 


coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 





in Waa” y2 ‘ 1MARKEL SERVICE INC. Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
2a HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
“Fliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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member of the board of the com- 
pany. 

Albert L. Gustin, Jr., president 
of the Gustin-Bacon Manufac- 
turing Company, has been elect- 
ed to the board of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company. 


M. B. Wheeler, Sr., has been named 
a member of the board of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company. He is president of 
Wheeler and Woolfolk, Inc., and 
president and treasurer of the 
St. Charles Hotel Company. 


Alfred M. Wilson, executive vice 
president, Minneapolis Honey- 
well Regulator Company, has 
been elected a member of the 
board of directors of Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance 
Company. 


Robert B. Rhoads, Jr., former as- 
sistant treasurer of the Empire 
Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, has been named vice 
president and administrative 
officer. 


Meredith Nicholson, Jr., has been 
elected a vice president and 
member of the board of direc- 
tors of the State Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis. 


Roger C. Wilkins has been ap- 
pointed vice president of ‘the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 
He was formerly secretary of 
the Mortgage Loan Department. 


Paul B. Palmer, former second 
vice president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, has been 
named a vice president of the 
company. 


Brice A. Frey, Jr., has been named 
a vice president of the General 
Reinsurance Corporation. He 
was formerly associated with 
the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 


A. Howard Moffat has been ap- 
pointed vice president and 
superintendent of agencies of 
the National Life Assurance 
Company of Canada. 


. M. Gilbert has been appointed 
agency vice president of the 
Crown Life Insurance Company. 
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Pearce Shepherd has 
been named vice 
president and actu- 
ary of Prudential In- 
surance Company. 
He was formerly 
vice president and 
associate actuary. 


Robert D. Patterson, 
former second vice 
president of John 
Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been ad- 
vanced to vice pres- 
ident. 


Harry K.  Lubkert 
has been elected a 
vice president of the 
Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company 
and Centennial In- 
surance Company. 
He will continue as 
comptroller. 


Harold A. Garabed- 
ian has been named 
a vice president of 
John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance 
Company. He was 
formerly a second 
vice president. 


Tyra M. Boyd has 
been appointed as- 
sistant manager of 
the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. 
He was formerly as- 
sociated with the 
New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Or- 
ganization. 


Jack R. Morris has 
been named vice 
president and direc- 
tor of public rela- 
tions of the Business 
Men's Assurance 
Company. 


Eric W. Berg has been elected 
agency vice president of the 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Walter Nelson, assistant secretary 
of the General Reinsurance Cor- 
poration, has been named vice 
president of the company. 


Edward M. Neumann has been 


Frank E. O'Brien has 
been elected a 
member of the 
board of Niagara 
Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. He is a vice 
president of all 
America Fore Com- 
panies. 


Edward A. Green, 
former second vice 
president of John 
Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been 
elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


Alan E. Boles has 
been appointed vice 
president of General 
Reinsurance Corpor- 
ation. He was pre- 
viously secretary of 
the company. 


Wendell P. Hilta- 
brand has been ad- 
vanced to vice presi- 
dent of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company 
from the position of 
second vice presi- 
dent. 


Charles G. Hill, 
former group secre- 
tary of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
has been named 
second vice presi- 
dent. 


G. B. Whitsitt has 
been elected vice 
president in charge 
claims of the Busi- 
ness Men's Assur- 
ance Company. 


named a vice president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company. 
He was formerly a second vice 
president. 


Michael T. Wermel has been elect- 
ed vice president of Woodward 
& Fondiller, consulting actu- 
aries. 


Arthur F. Searing, vice president 
of C. V. Starr & Company, has 
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been elected a vice president of 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, American Home 
Assurance Company, and the 
Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Milion W. Mays has been appoint- 
ed a secretary of all the com- 
panies of the America Fore 
Group. 

Joseph B. Love has been made a 
secretary and placed in charge 
of the fire underwriting depart- 
ment of the Southern General 
Insurance Company. 

Edmund T. Sinnott has been elect- 
ed executive vice president of 
the C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation. 

James B. Fallaize has been named 
secretary of the Southern Gen- 
eral Insurance Company. He 
will be in charge of the casualty 
department. 

Dr. William M. Howard, CLU, has 
joined the staff of the American 
College of Life Underwriters as 
Director of Educational Publi- 
cations. 

J. Lon Duckworth has been elected 
general counsel of Life Insur- 
ance Company of Georgia. He 
was formerly general attorney 
for the company. 

Raymond E. Alderman has been 
appointed a secretary of the 
companies in the Royal-Liver- 
pool Insurance Group. He was 
formerly an agency secretary in 
the Pacific Department. 

Paul H. Schultz has been elected 
secretary and general manager 
of the National Masonic Provi- 
dent Association. He was for- 
merly assistant secretary. 

Carl Typermass has been elected 
secretary and assistant con- 
troller of the Home Indemnity 
Company. He was formerly as- 
sistant secretary. 

E. Kirk McKinney, Jr., has been 
elected treasurer of the Jeffer- 
son National Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Clinton V. Messerole, Jr., assis- 
tant secretary of the Pacific 
Fire Insurance Company, Bank- 
ers and Shippers Insurance 
Company of New York, and the 
Jersey Insurance Company of 
New York, has been named sec- 


“INSURANCE 
ALWAYS— 





Savings 
When Possible” 





AN OCCIDENTAL field man coined that motto. 


How well it expresses the needs of most insur- 
ance buyers! And how exactly it describes our 
Multiple Benefit Savings plan! 


This is the endowment-like policy that helps a 
man save money when he can without pre- 
senting him a problem when he can’t. 


It’s the savings plan that makes it easy for 
him to hold on to his protection — unimpaired 
—even when he can’t hold on to his savings 
program. 

It’s the policy which, because of this and other 
sound features, became our seventh best seller 
in a year’s time. Is this any wonder? 


“A Star in the West...’ x 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


*‘WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 








THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


retary of the three companies. 
Continued on page 62 
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Posty birthday card POSTLETHWAITE CO., INC. 
in pleasing, eye catch. Dept.C 17 East 14th St. 
ing colors. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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M. Stanley Hughey has_ been 
named assistant to the president 
of Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 























ualty Company and American Fi 
Motorists Insurance Company. 

He will also be chairman of the 

companies’ Procedures Depart- 

ment. 

Leslie A. Lloyd has been advanced 
from assistant secretary to sec- Fi 
retary of the Pacific Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Bankers and 
Shippers Insurance Company of Five newly promoted executives of Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company are, left to 
New York and Jersey Insurance right (seated): Urban F. Quirk, superintendent of Agencies; Edmund M. Randolph, 

an f New York. director of new organization; and George A. Bennington, Ill, superintendent of 
Company 0 ” agencies; (standing) Matthew P. Gallagher, agency secretary; and Ralph F. Miller, 
assistant financial secretary. 

Claude C. Cox has been named 
public relations and advertising Helen G. Irwin, president of the in Lubbock, Texas, has been | 
director for the American In- National Federation of Busi- organized, according to the pres- Al 
vestors Insurance Company. ness and Professional Women’s ident, Murrell R. Tripp. The 7 

Clubs, Inc., was recently named $400,000 corporation will trans- 

Richard D. Brumbaugh, former to the new office of librarian by act business in all forms in- , 

. . . . . { 
agency secretary in the Pacific the Equitable Life of Iowa. cluding fire, extended coverage, | 
Department of the Royal-Liver- inland marine, and general cas- Ps 
pool Insurance Group, has been Western Fire and Indemnity Com- ualty lines. . 
named a secretary of the com- pany, a fire and casualty insur- « American Family Investment Cor- 
panies comprising the group. ance company with home offices poration, a company to sell se- 
a ( 
Ga 
{ 
‘ ei i 
how do YOU measure ) 
c 
é 
] 
] 
A life insurance company must be big enough to Nati LA pie of Life termini Bu 
enjoy the economic advantages of bigness. Right? It ationa ssociation , 1 
must be big enough to have a desirable geographical is doing great good for life insurance. ‘ 
distribution of risks, be a factor in the investment mar- 1 d th 1 hundred | 
ket and employ top-flight investment, medical, under- We are pleased that several hun re k 
writing, and actuarial talent. In this respect American of our fieldmen are active members. ( 
United IS big.* z - . 1 ] 
To a good underwriter or general agent, how- Sixty-five Life of Georgia people 
ever, there are other measures of bigness: the willing- this year hold top-rank positions in I 
ness of the home office to solve individual problems Acie t 
. help with questions on business insurance, estate local associations: 
planning, and employee benefit plans; | having the 17 Presidents (one a state association) So 
facilities to assist with practical sales training methods : : jations) I 
and the ability to produce unique and usable sales 28 Vice presidents (2 of state associations 
tools—both for the beginner who starts by selling a 10 Secretaries C 
**package,”” and for the advanced underwriter, who 3 Membership chairmen I 
looks for occasional technical assistance. American 7 National committeemen 1 
United is big in THIS respect, too. 
*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions t 
e 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY rom 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. ’ 
Indianapolis, Indiana : 
INSURES THE SOUTH ~ SINCE 1891 € t 
wome OFfsce atitanta n 
OVER A BILLION DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE zZ 
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curities to the working man, has 
been formed by Nile Ball, for- 
mer vice president of the In- 
surance Company of Texas. It 
will specialize in ICT Group 
securities, 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
has authorized issuance of 
340,000 shares of $10 par value 
capital stock at $22.50 per share 
at the rate of one additional 
share for each share held of 
record January 18, 1954. 

Fireman’s Fund Group has ap- 
proved a plan of recapitaliza- 
tion, which includes a 20 per 
cent stock dividend to present 
shareholders, an increase in the 
cash dividend from the present 
$1.60 annual rate to $1.80 on the 
new shares and the sale of 
600,000 shares to the public. 

Allstate Insurance Company has 
announced the opening of the 
new quarters of the New En- 
gland Regional Office in Bishops 
Corner Shopping Center, West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Patrons Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Adrian, Michigan, 
will be renamed Patrons Mutual 
Insurance Company and will be- 
come a general mutual. 

Gay & Taylor, general adjusters, 
has announced the purchase of 
the business of Murlin Adcock 
& Company, an independent fire 
adjusting firm of Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany plans the establishment of 
a Management Training and 
Market Development Agency in 
Pittsburgh. 

Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters announced the as- 
sociation of three new mem- 
ber companies: Aetna Insurance 
Company, Hartford; American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston; and Great Na- 
tional Life Insurance, Dallas. 

Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany has announced the pur- 
chase of an entire city block in 
Dallas for the erection of South- 
land Center, the largest down- 
town office building development 
ever planned in the city. 

American Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Company has passed 
the $100,000,000 mark in net pre- 
miums written since its organi- 
zation. 
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You've Got a Cure for This 


Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction are three spectres that 
haunt every business. The cure for such a 3-D nightmare is 3-D Crime 
Insurance. American Casualty’s streamlined 3-D program is different 
from most . all eight coverages are IN the policy: No multitude 
of endorsements to fuss with. Sales average $500.00 in premium— 
a fact for profit-minded agencies to consider. 


If you're not familiar with American Casualty’s 3-D, 
ask for sales kit. 


*Except in N.Y., La. and Texas 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Is Life Insurance Too Expensive ?—Part 2 


HE first installment of this 

article appeared in last 
month’s issue of this magazine. Its 
purpose was to prove that life in- 
surance protection is no more ex- 
pensive today than it was before 
the advent of high income and es- 
tate taxes—that is, from a com- 
parative point of view. It did not 
deal in any way with the question 
of life insurance as an investment. 
This subject was avoided inten- 
tionally, being left for discussion 
in this second installment. 

As every life insurance under- 
writer knows, the investment ele- 
ment is not the same in all types 
of policies. Naturally, the cash 
value of an Ordinary Life policy 
increases at a much slower rate 
than does the cash value of an En- 
dowment or Paid-Up Life policy. 
This is primarily due to the fact 
that where the protection element 
is high, there is less excess cash 
available to build the reserve. 

It will be the purpose of this 
second installment to prove be- 
yond any question of doubt that 
the investment element of life in- 
surance is just as attractive today 
as it was before the advent of high 
income and estate taxes—that is, 
from a comparative point of view. 

The same taxpayer will be used 
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in this installment as was used in 
the first installment—that is, he 
is in the 50 per cent income tax 
bracket, and the 33 1/3 per cent es- 
tate tax bracket. It will also be 
assumed that he is 35 years of age 
and that he purchases either a 10- 
Pay Endowment At Age 85 or a 
20-Pay Endowment Annuity At 
Age 65, paying annual premiums 
of $6,000. 

It is admitted that this taxpayer 
will have to earn $12,000 at the 
top bracket of his income tax— 
50 per cent—in order to have $6,- 
000 of net income after tax with 
which to pay the premiums. How- 
ever, it should be kept in mind 
that he would have only $6,000 of 
net income out of the top $12,000 
gross for any other purpose, such 
Table A: 


Accumulated Fund 


as to buy stocks, bonds or other 
types of investments in order to 
increase the value of his estate. 

It is also admitted that, in the 
event of the taxpayer’s death, the 
life insurance proceeds wil! be 
subject to estate taxes at the rate 
of 33 1/3 per cent, but the same 
rate of tax would be imposed on 
any other investment that he 
might use to increase the value of 
his estate. 

Hence, there would seem to be 
no good reason why life insurance 
should be singled out as to tax 
consequences. The 50 per cent in- 
come tax bracket and the 33 1/3 
per cent estate tax bracket have no 
greater impact on life insurance 
than they do on any other form 
of property—that is, from a com- 
parative basis. 


10-Pay Endowment At Age 85: 


At age 35, an annual premium 
of $6,000 would purchase $115,500 
of 10-Pay Endowment At Age 85. 

The following tables show the 
following results: 

Table A: An investment of $6- 
000 a year for 10 years, plus the 
accumulation of interest for an 
additional 40 years. Interest as- 
sumed at 3 per cent gross, or 1% 
per cent net after income tax. 

Table B: An investment of $6- 
000 a year for 10 years in a $115,- 
500 10-Pay Endowment At Age 85. 
Age at issue, 35 years. 

It will be noted that the ac- 
cumulated fund in Table A never 
exceeds the cash value in Table B 
by over $10,000, and in the later 
years not over $5,000. At age 85, 
the difference is only $2,722. On 
the other hand, the net estate 
value of the accumulated fund 
does not exceed the estate value 
of the life insurance until some- 


Estate Value 


Note: It will be noted that appreciation in value, other than by the 
accumulation of interest, has not been considered in this table. While such 
an investment might increase in value over the years, on the other hand 
it might also decrease in value. Remember 1929. 
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Table B: 10-Pay Endowment at age 85 Net where between ages 83 and 84. 
Cash Value Face Value Estate Value While the 10-Pay Endowment At 
$115,500 $77,000 Age 85 may not be the most at- 

tractive life insurance policy from 

an investment standpoint, never- 

theless, it has been illustrated for 

a definite reason—namely, that the 

insured has until age 85 to decide 

whether or not he wishes to sur- 

render it for cash. This is quite 

important because when a life in- 


*Ma‘ures for its face value. surance policy is surrendered for 


Note: Life insurance cash and face values are guaranteed. They are not cash during the lifetime of the in- 


subject to market fi ions. : tq j 
i uctuations sured, income tax is imposed on 


the profit from the transaction. 
Accumulated Fund Estate Value The profit is ordinary income— 
not a capital gain. On the other 
hand, the insured may, if he so 
desires, elect to leave the proceeds 
with the insurance company and 
take them in the form of install- 
ments, thus postponing the pay- 
ment of the income tax. Of course, 
Table D: 20-Pay Endowment Annuity at age 65 Net if the tax could be postponed for 
Cash Value Face Value Estate Value a number of years beyond age 85, 
$132,450 $ 88,300 then it is doubtful whether any 
88,300 income tax would ever become 
poe payable, unless, of course, the in- 
92,803 sured were to live many years be- 
109,228 yond his life expectancy. 
132,450 Continued on page 66 
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Improve 
Your Office 


Management 


National 
Notes for 
Producers 





First, decide that you will. Second, 
develop a constant curiosity as to ways and 
means of making your insurance office run 
smoothly and better. Third, give full 
consideration to the adoption of the latest 
office systems, techniques and, wherever 
necessary, the proper office machines. 
And remember, the time and money spent 
on improving office systems invariably 
turns out to be an investment, not an 
expense, yielding more net profit 
for the agency. 
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20-Pay Endowment Annuity 
At Age 65: 


- At age 35, an annual premium of 
$6,000 would purchase $132,450 of 
20-Pay Endowment Annuity At 
Age 65. 

The preceding tables show the 
following results: 

Table C: An investment of $6- 
000 a year for 20 years, plus the 
accumulation of interest for an 
additional 10 years. Interest as- 
sumed at 3 per cent gross, or 1% 
per cent net after income tax. 

Table D: An investment of $6- 
000 a year for 20 years in a $132,- 
450 20-Pay Endowment Annuity At 
Age 65. Age at issue, 35 years. 

It will be noted that the cash 
value of the life insurance in 
Table D, exceeds the accumulated 
fund in Table C soon after the 
20th year, and at age 65 the ex- 
cess if more than $35,000. The es- 
tate value of the life insurance 
plan always exceeds the estate 
value of the accumulated fund. 

Of course, every life insurance 
underwriter will have some spe- 
cial type of policy issued by his 
own company that he will prefer 
to use. That is just what he should 
do, and it is hoped that the fore- 
going illustrations will assist him 
in working out a satisfactory pro- 
tection and investment plan that 
cannot be equalled by most sound 
investments which do not include 
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When the prospective client 
says to the life insurance under- 
writer: “I’m sorry; I know that I 
need additional life insurance pro- 
tection, but with the present in- 
come and estate tax burden, I just 
cannot afford it,” the underwriter 
has two courses to follow: 

(1) Agree with the client and 
try to find some “special plan” 
that will fit his needs; or 

(2) Try to convince him. if he 
has any surplus funds for invest- 
ment, that life insurance offers 
both protection and investment on 
as favorable basis comparatively 
as before the advent of income and 
estate taxes. Which do you pre- 
fer? 
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1. Take time out tonight to ad- 
dress birthday cards. Seldom does 
so little do so much. 


2. The first wedding anniver- 
sary is “paper.” No paper gift 
could be more useful to a young 
married couple than life insur- 
ance. In your community, who 
wa: married last June? 


2. Add “people to know”: Your 
nev spaper editor. He’s usually 
bu:v; be considerate of his time. 
He's the judge of news values; 
don’t try to push him around. He 
dislikes shrinking violets almost 
as much as loud mouthed bores. 
He, of all persons you’ll ever meet, 
is interested in you as a human 
being and as a reliable source of 
insurance information. 


4. Nurses as well as doctors are 
good insurance prospects. Know 
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any: 


5. Adult community orchestras, 
by the hundreds, accompanied by 
thousands of school bands and 
orchestras are sounding off. See 
your music dealer and/or Board 
of Education with Musical Instru- 
ments Floaters. 


6. Publishers, printing houses, 
direct mail services, and both big 
city and small town advertising 
agencies are top notch prospects 
this year for Valuable Papers. 


7. You’ve thought of your local 
hospitals for Juvenile Life leads. 
Have you considered them for 
Radium Floaters? 


8. Try this: Send your direct 
mail advertising today for receipt 
on Tuesday. According to a study, 
the Tuesday nearest the tenth of 
the month is propitious for your 
commercial prospects. Desks are 
clear, checks are coming in. The 
only catch is, you have to follow 
up within forty-eight hours. It 
was ever thus. 


9. Ninety-five per cent of the 
money a man makes, he makes in 
his own business. Ninety-five per 
cent of the money a man loses, he 
loses in some other business. Re- 
tirement insurance will both capi- 
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sales briefs... 


A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


talize his earning power and safe- 
guard his savings. 


10. Are you selling your “best” 
product? In insurance, product 
improvement refers both to cover- 
age and service. 


11. “Service.” Until tested, it’s 
intangible. Who among your 
policyholders have ever actually 
experienced your particular brand 
of super service? For those who 
haven’t, you can head off competi- 
tion by keeping in touch. Let your 
people know what you’re doing for 
them. 


12. Contractual Liability is an 
interesting mystery for most 
people, including—let’s be devils 
—possibly some insurance people. 
Be that as it may, the important 
thing is to make certain none of 
your clients are stuck with cover- 
age deficiencies in this oft ne- 
glected area. 


13. Taxes, reductions thereof. 
What are people doing with that 
extra five or ten bucks a month? 
How about some “Rainy Day” in- 
surance? The measure of one’s 
financial success is not his income 
during his active years, it’s his 
income after age 65. Agree? 


14. “Use imagination in your 
prospecting before the rigor mor- 
tis of inertia takes hold,” suggests 


Paul Mitnick, one of Hartford’s 
leading new Life producers. Let’s 
see. Who makes money for tax 
service? Attorneys? Account- 
ants? Bankers? Aye. 


15. Who’s a good Business Life 
prospect? An insurance agency. 
Yours. 


16. “How much do you owe on 
your inventories? ‘About $5,000.’ 
We have a special contract that 
would eliminate that debt in case 
of your death.” Harold Michaels, 
St. Louis. 


17. No subject exerts a greater 
appeal to a father than the future 
of his child. Educational insur- 
ance is based on a fundamental 
human emotion. 


18. Your home town manufac- 
turers and merchants who export 
products or import materials and 
merchandise, or who make inter- 
coastal shipments by water, are 
your Marine prospects. You don’t 
have to live on the ocean to write 
Ocean Marine. 


19. You’ve sold Rental Fire In- 
surance. Ever try Rental Life? 
It helps an apartment dweller set 
aside enough money through Life 

“insurance so that his family will 
be certain of the rent money for 
many years in the future. 

Continued on page 68 
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Sales Briefs 


Continued from page 67 


20. “ ‘Salary continuation’ means 
something that will fill the gap 
between the end of your series of 
pay envelopes and the beginning 
of Social Security Survivorship 
benefits for your family.” John 
Keller, South Bend. 


21. Short of the frequent per- 
sonal call, some producers report 
success in maintaining satisfac- 
tory customer relations through 
a quarterly “news-letter.” 


22. These vast new regional 
shopping centers contain a large 
branch store or two and dozens 
of smaller stores and _ services. 
Sounds like a good spot to unwrap 
your package policies—Storekeep- 
er’s Liability, Storekeepers’ Burg- 
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covering 1953 operations re- 
cords the largest annual pro- 


duction in Company history, 
a paid total of $128,370,726. 
Insurance in force increased 
to $1,300,834,807. Assets 
rose to $505,859,279, and 
surplus funds, including cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, increased 
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to $22,268,172. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





lary and Robbery, or Broad Form 
Money and Securities. 


23. Don’t underestimate your 
farmer clients. The good ones— 
like anybody else — always have 
money. See them before they get 
too busy with their spring plant- 
ings. 


24. “Get off Main Street,” sug- 
gests Lester Reed of Pittsburgh, 
“Many of your best prospecis are 
in back alleys, in lofts and bage- 
ments, and on the outskirts of 
town—little outfits with no other 
place to set up shop. Don’t sell 
the small man short simply be- 
cause he looks small.” 


25. “In three out of five surveys 
we make, we find Fidelity Bonds 
is the one field left completely 
open.” Carl Barrett, Waco. 


26. Every year is an election 
year. Do your public officials 
know of your Bonding facilities? 


27. Do you know anyone who in- 
stalls machinery or equipment— 
either his own product or under 
contract for another—in dvwell- 
ings, apartments, offices, stores or 
manufacturing plants? He’s in the 
market for an Inland Marine In- 
stallation Floater. 


28. If you don’t make the money, 
you can’t put it on the plate. Who, 
in your community, is making 
money? Personal Accident backs 
up his earning power. 


29. “In your coverage pyramid, 
place your deductibles at the bot- 
tom of hazards of small financial 
consequence, not at the top of 
hazards of potential catastrophe.” 
Jimmy Doolittle, CPCU, Aetna 
Fire, Hartford. 


30. “You'd be surprised how lit- 
tle most people know about the 
nonforfeiture privileges of their 
Life insurance, and how much 
they appreciate having it ex 
plained.” Joe Hecht, Peoria. 


31. Much is said on Fire under- 
insurance. Is the same attention 
being given Mercantile Burglary’ 
Merchandise, in many instances, 
represents one hundred percent of 
a man’s physical assets. 
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Group Life Insurance 


Continued from page 33 


tinuence of disability. Some con- 
tracts grant an installment income 
benefit under which a totally and 
permanently disabled employee re- 
ceives income payments while so 
disabled. 


Conversion Privilege 


A second valuable benefit is the 
conversion privilege. Under it an 
employee may convert his group 
life insurance to an individual life 
insurance policy when he termi- 
nates employment, or, if he has 
been insured for at least five 
years, an employee may convert 
a reduced amount when the group 
contract terminates. This privi- 
lege may be exercised by the ter- 
minated employee within 31 days 
after termination of employment 
(or of the contract) and his group 
life coverage remains in force 
during the conversion period. In 
converting the employee may elect 
any one of the individual policy 
forms then customarily issued by 
the insurer, except forms contain- 
ing term insurance, disability or 
other supplementary benefits, e.g., 
family income benefits. The indi- 
vidual policy takes effect at the 
end of the conversion period and 
the first premium on it must be 
paid during that period. The pre- 
mium is based upon the insurer’s 
rate applicable to the employee’s 
attained age and class of risk. 

A third benefit found in term 
life plans permits the policyholder 
to continue an employee’s insur- 
ance by paying premiums during 
periods when the employee is tem- 
porarily disabled, on leave of ab- 
sence or layoff. In some instances 
a continuance is allowed on re- 
tired employees, although the ex- 
pensiveness of this type of con- 
tinuance frequently requires that 
retired employees be granted only 
reduced amounts of life insurance. 

In addition group term life con- 
tracts permit the election of one 
of several optional methods of 
settlement of the proceeds by the 
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employee, or, if he has not elected, 
by the beneficiary after the em- 
ployee’s death. 

(b) Dependent Coverage: Plans 
covering employee’s dependents 
are permitted in 31 American jur- 
isdictions. They do not “insure” 
dependents as such; instead each 
employee is insured against the 
loss he may incur as the result of 
the death of any one of his cov- 
ered dependents. 

This coverage is designed to 
provide a floor on dependents’ life 
insurance protection and hence 
the fixed amounts of term life in- 
surance it affords are relatively 
modest. A typical plan covers a 
dependent spouse for a maximum 
of $1,000 or, if less, 50 per cent 
of the amount of the employee’s 
group life benefit; dependent chil- 
dren are covered for amounts rang- 
ing from $100 to $500 in accordance 
with a schedule based on age, each 
child’s coverage increasing as he 
enters a higher age classification. 

A conversion: privilege is avail- 
able to dependent wives upon ter- 
mination of their husbands’ group 
life insurance, but children are 
not ordinarily allowed to convert 
in view of the small amounts of 
their benefits. Dependents’ cover- 
age may also be continued while 
an employee is temporarily dis- 
abled, or on leave of absence or 
layoff, if the policyholder contin- 
ues premium payments. Since an 
employee’s total and permanent 
disability may be measured to 
some extent by his availability for 
work and since there is no corre- 
spondingly accurate criterion in 
the case of dependents, it is rare 
for a disability benefit to be in- 
cluded in dependents’ coverage. 


For Creditors 


(c) Debtor Coverage: Certain 
group term life contracts issued 
to creditors provide fixed amounts 
on group life insurance on debt- 
ors. The amount of a debtor’s in- 
surance is equal to the amount 
of the loan he becomes obligated 
to repay. The creditor is the bene- 
ficiary only to the extent of the 
unpaid balance of the loan, and 
thus its interest is reduced as the 
debtor’s periodic installment pay- 
ments reduce the amount of the 


loan. If a debtor dies after he has 
repaid a portion but not all of 
the loan, the creditor receives the 
outstanding balance of the debt 
and a beneficiary named by the 
debtor receives the remainder of 
the amount for which the debtor’s 
life was insured. 

These creditor policies contain 
no conversion privilege and no 
disability benefit, but some of 
them provide brief continuances 
of insurance after default in re- 
payment. 

Term Insurance of Reducing 
Amount: The great majority of 
plans covering debtors provide 
term insurance of reducing 
amounts. The debtor’s initial cov- 
erage is for the amount of his 
debt, but his coverage reduces as 
he makes repayments of the loan. 
When the loan is fully repaid, he 
is no longer insured. 


Another Group 


Creditor group life contracts 
may also be used to cover sub- 
scribers to mutual funds who be- 
come obligated to purchase pre- 
scribed amounts of shares. A 
number of states’ creditor group 
life laws have been construed to 
limit coverage to those subscrib- 
ers whose estates become liable 
for any shares remaining unpur- 
chased at death. Other subscrib- 
ers are bound by personal obliga- 
tions only, a fact which has been 
held to disqualify them from cred- 
itor group life coverage. Eligible 
subscribers are insured for the 
differences between the amounts 
they have contracted to purchase 
and the amounts they have bought. 

A few states, California for ex- 
ample, permit group term life in- 
surance on depositors under sav- 
ings account plans established by 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions. Each depositor must agree 
with the bank to make deposits 
regularly over a given period un- 
til they equal a specified sum, gen- 
erally not to exceed $1,500. Such 
a depositor may then become a 
member of a group whose mem- 
bers may be insured for the dif- 
ferences between the amounts 
they have deposited and_ the 
amounts they have agreed to de- 
posit. 

Continued on page 70 
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Group Life Insurance 


Continued from page 69 


Tax Aspects of Term Plans: 
Where an employer makes reason- 
able contributions to a group term 
life program, the amounts paid are 
considered as a necessary busi- 
ness expense for the purposes of 
income taxation. Moreover, the 
Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that, even though these 


amounts are expended for the 
benefit of the employees, they are 
not taxable income to the em- 
ployees. 

What is a “reasonable contribu- 
tion” depends upon the facts of a 
given case, but innumerable em- 
ployer-pay-all group term life 
plans have been viewed as neces- 
sary business expenses. 

It should be noted that the fa- 
vorable tax treatment runs only 
to employer contributions, not to 








those by employees, creditors or 
debtors. 

Group Permanent Plans: Group 
permanent life insurance contains 
the same on-the-job protection 
found in group term life plans, 
but in addition it provides cash 
values which increase the sense 
of security which the program af- 
fords. These cash values insure 
to those insured individuals who 
obtain invested rights to them, 
and are available after termina- 
tion of membership in the group. 


Rates Differ 


Since the insurer must accumu- 
late adequate reserves with which 
to discharge its liability to pro- 
vide cash values, premium rates 
for group permanent life insur- 
ance are higher than those for 
term plans. For example, a group 
term life contract with more than 
$75,000 in force on the entire 
group calls for $0.57 per month 
to buy $1,000 a term life insurance 
for a 40-year-old employee. This 
amount, 57 cents per month for 
an employee age 40 would buy the 
following amounts of permanent 
insurance: $1.12 under a group 
paid-up plan; $205.5 under a group 
permanent whole life plan; $171.17 
under a group life paid-up at age 
65 plan; and $116.80 under a 
group permanent income endow- 
ment plan with $10 of monthly 
income for a ten year certain pe- 
riod and a $1,000 death benefit 
prior to retirement. 


Limited By Cost 
The obvious expensiveness of 
group permanent life plans has 
militated against their general ac- 


ceptance. Virtually all of them 
are found in groups which cover 
employees of a single employer 
and which call for a substantial 
employee contribution to the cost. 

Group permanent life insurance 
may be subdivided into group 
paid-up plans which have adapted 
the annuity principle of single 
premium purchases, and group 
permanent plans which are predi- 
cated upon the insurance principle 
of level premiums. 

Group Paid-Up: Group paid-up 
plans are generally supplemented 
by group term insurance. An em- 
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ployee’s contribution is applied to 
purchase a segment of paid-up in- 
surance; the total amount of his 
paid-up insurance at any given 
time is the aggregate of the 
amounts so purchased. The em- 
ployer’s contribution is applied to 
provide the employee with term 
insurance for the excess, if any, 
of the amount set forth in the in- 
surance schedule over the amount 
of ‘ne employee’s paid-up insur- 
ance. 

As an employee continues to 
contribute over a period of years, 
the amount of his paid-up insur- 
ance increases and normally the 
amount of his term insurance de- 
creases accordingly. Since the 
amounts of paid-up to be pur- 
chased depend upon the em- 
ployee’s age, his contribution each 
year produces a lesser amount of 
paid-up insurance than it did in 
the previous year. Many plans 
provide that when the employee’s 
paid-up protection equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount to which he is 
entitled under the schedule of in- 
surance his term insurance ceases. 


Uusual Provisions 


It is customary in paid-up plans 
to have a disability benefit (one- 
year extension or indefinite 
waiver) for the amount of the 
employee’s term insurance; his 
paid-up insurance, of course, auto- 
matically remains in force if he 
ceases work because of disability. 
Upon termination of employment, 
an employee may convert the 
amount of his term insurance at 
his attained age. Some plans per- 
mit conversion at age of entry for 
the aggregate of his paid-up and 
term insurance. 

Upon termination of employ- 
ment and thereafter until his 
death, the usual plan gives an em- 
ployee the right to demand the 
cash value of the aggregate of his 
paid-up insurance, subject to the 
following exception: If his paid- 
up insurance is less than a stipu- 
lated amount, say $250, or if the 
employee has not participated in 
the plan for a prescribed number 
of years, usually five, he is en- 
titled only to the return of his 
contributions. This exception pre- 
serves the employee’s equities and 
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tends to reduce somewhat the cost 
of the program. 

Group paid-up life contracts 
normally contain premium rate 
guarantees which bind the insurer 
to apply paid-up purchases on the 
basis of the initial rate table for 
a period of at least five years. 

Group Permanent: Group per- 
manent whole life and group per- 
manent limited payment life plans 
have only those distinctions which 
their names imply. They are read- 
ily distinguishable from group 
permanent income endowment 
plans. 


(a) Whole Life and Limited 
Payment Life Plans: These plans 
provide benefits in accordance 
with insurance schedules. Since 
level premiums are charged, the 
rate applicable to an employee’s 
age on entry into the plan will be 
charged as long as his classifica- 
tion is unchanged. If an employee 
moves into a higher classification, 
dual purchases are made there- 
after, one at the original rate for 
the amount of his initial coverage 
and the other at the rate applica- 
ble to his age at the time his clas- 

Continued on page 72 
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Meet a 5 Billion Dollar Man 


H™: A MAN we're mighty proud of. He’s Mr. Manufacturers 

Life —the sum of all the men who have represented the 
Company since it was first organized. He is the man who helped 
to arrange the life insurance contracts that since 1887 have paid 
benefits of over $500,000,000. 


The Manufacturers Life’s 67th Annual Report reveals that as- 
sets have also passed the half billion dollar figure and now amount 
to $540,282,970. Business in force now totals $1,744,984,094. 


The United States business of the Company now represents 
30% of the total amount in force. New business in this country 
during 1953 reached a record high of $92,443,278. 
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sification was changed. The latter 
purchase will be for the supple- 
mentary amount permitted as a 
result of the employee moving 
into the higher classification. If 
an employee becomes a member 
of a lower classification, the con- 
tract may provide that the excess 
over the amount based upon his 
new classification will be can- 
celled. 

If an employee terminates mem- 
bership in the group, the portion 
of the cash value traceable to his 
contributions will inure to him. 
If the contract contains a vesting 
provision and the employee meets 
its conditions (usually based upon 
attaining a given age or complet- 
ing a given number of years of 
service, or both), he is also en- 
titled to the portion of the cash 
value traceable to the employer’s 
contributions. If there is no vest- 
ing provision, or if the employee 
does not obtain vested rights un- 
der the contract, this portion of 
the employee’s cash value is can- 
celled, and the employer is allowed 
a credit by the insurer to be ap- 
plied to future premiums for the 
remaining members of the plan. 


Waiting Period 


Many whole life and limited 
payment life plans require that 
employees serve a waiting period 
before becoming eligible for par- 
ticipation in the permanent insur- 
ance program, e.g. five years of 
service with the employer. It is 
customary in these cases to have 
a supplementary term insurance 
plan covering employees who have 
not met the waiting period tests. 

As in group paid-up insurance, 
whole life and limited payment 
life plans contain rate guarantees. 
However, their rate guarantees 
apply only to those employees who 
were insured when the rates were 
guaranteed, not to all covered em- 
ployees. 

Most limited payment life con- 
tracts provide that premiums are 
payable on an employee’s behalf 
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only until he has attained age 65, 
but others provide that an em- 
ployee’s insurance will become 
paid up at age 60. In either event, 
employees entering the plan while 
within five years of the paid-up 
age are usually placed in a sepa- 
rate class for which there is a 
ten-payment life rate. 

(b) Income Endowment: The 
foremost distinction between 
group permanent income endow- 
ment and other group permanent 
plans is that the former blends in- 
surance and annuity benefits. The 
insurance benefit, which may be on 
a scheduled basis, is payable if an 
employee dies before he retires. 
The annuity benefit is payable for 
life beginning at retirement. Usu- 
ally the ratio of insurance benefits 
to annuity benefits is $1000 of 
death benefits for each $10 of 
monthly retirement benefit, but the 
ratios vary from plan to plan. 


Retirement Provisions 


Retirement benefis are normally 
guaranteed for a stipulated num- 
ber of years, e.g. ten years and 
for life thereafter. Thus if a re- 
tired employee dies before he has 
received benefit payments over the 
guaranteed period, the balance of 
those payments is remitted to his 
beneficiary. If the retired employee 
has received benefit payments for 
the full guaranteed period and then 
dies, his beneficiary received noth- 
ing. Some plans have five years 
certain periods, and some provide 
for optional forms of retirement 
benefits, e.g. joint and survivor. 

The cash value vests in the em- 
ployee on his retirement date, or 
earlier if the income endowment 
contract so provides. Premiums 
are payable only until the retire- 
ment date, thus in effect making 
an income andowment plan com- 
parable with a limited payment 
life plan. However, higher pre- 
mium rates are required for in- 
come endowment contracts be- 
cause of their retirement benefits. 

Income endowment contracts 
generally provide that the amount 
of the pre-retirement death benefit 
is the greater of the face amount 
of the employee’s insurance or its 
cash value; in the early years of 
participation, the former is great- 
er but in the few years prior to 


retirement the cash value exceeds 
the face amount. 


Employees who have not com- 
pleted waiting periods under in- 
come endowment plans are nor- 
mally covered by supplemertary 
term insurance programs. 

Premium rate guarantees for 
income endowment contracts are 
comparable with those foun:! in 
whole life and limited payment 
life plans. 

Tax Aspects of Permanent 
Plans: As in the case of term in- 
surance, reasonabie contribu: ions 
by employers to group paid-u; or 
group permanent programs are 
treated as necessary business 
expenses for the purposes of in- 
come taxation. However, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service’s ruling 
which excludes such contributions 
in the computation of an em- 
ployee’s income pertains only to 
contributions to plans which are 
on a renewable one-year term ba- 
sis. Accordingly these amounts 
are taxable income to employees. 

Quasi-Group Life Plans: Three 
other forms of insurance affording 
death benefits may properly be in- 
cluded in a treatment of the many 
“lifes” of group insurance, even 
though in a strict sense they are 
not written on the group basis. 
These are wholesale life insurance 
plans, pension trust plans and 
group accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance plans. 

Wholesale Life Insurance: 
Wholesale life insurance (also 
called employee life insurance) is 
a hybrid combining group and in- 
dividual life insurance concepts. 
Wholesale life plans are normally 
written on employment units of 
between 10 and 24 insured em- 
ployees. In all states except Cali- 
fornia group life insurance con- 
tracts must cover groups of at 
least 25 lives. 


Two Privileges 


Individual life insurance poli- 
cies are issued to each employee 
insured under a wholesale life 
plan. These are term policies simi- 
lar to other individual term life 
insurance policies except for two 
unique provisions. They grant 4 
group-type conversion privilege 
upon termination of employment, 
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and they allow the insurer to can- 
cel all policies in a given plan as 
of a term renewal date if partici- 
pation in the plan falls below 
speci‘ied minimum, usually 75 per 
cent of all eligible employees or 
five employees in number. A few 
states object to the participation 
requirement, but permit insurers 
to issue franchise policies which 
grant the insurer an unlimited 
right to cancel at the end of a 
term period. 


Deciding Risk 

Tl.» bulk of wholesale life insur- 
ance underwriting deals with the 
appr:.isal of individual applica- 
tions Which contain medical ques- 
tions relating to individual insur- 
ability. However, group  princi- 
ples are employed to determine if 
the spread of the risk throughout 
a given employment unit is a 
proper one. 

Administration of wholesale life 
plans is on a group basis, the em- 
ployees authorizing their employ- 
ers to deduct any premium contri- 
butions required of them, and the 
employers remitting premiums to 


the insurer on behalf of all in- 
sured employees. As in group life 
plans, there is normally a _ sub- 
stantial employer contribution. 

Pension Trusts: Pension trust 
plans, which usually cover no 
more than 25 employees of an em- 
ployer, call for the insurer to issue 
to the trustee at least one indi- 
vidual policy for each covered em- 
ployee. 

Older pension trusts were based 
upon reitrement income or retire- 
ment annuity policies, but the 
recent trend has been toward ordi- 
nary life policies adapted to the 
pension trust concept. These poli- 
cies contain a conversion privilege 
under which the employee’s in- 
surance may be converted to the 
retirement income plan upon re- 
tirement. In view of the disparity 
which may exist between the cash 
value of the ordinary policy and 
the matured value of a retire- 
ment income policy. the trustee is 
required to make a .ump-sum pay- 
ment of the balance to the insurer. 
Where the plan is contributory, 
the ordinary life policies permit 
the employee to withdraw his 


contributions in the event he 
terminates employment prior to re- 
tirement. However, the amount 
withdrawable may not exceed the 
ordinary policy’s cash value. 

If the plan permits an employee 
to obtain vested rights to the em- 
ployer’s contributions, the em- 
ployee’s withdrawal value is ac- 
cordingly enhanced. If there is 
no vested right, or if an employee 
does not satisfy the vesting re- 
quirement, he is nonetheless per- 
mitted in many plans to purchase 
the policy or policies on his life 
upon termination of employment. 
The purchase price, to be paid to 
the trustee, is the difference be- 
tween the aggregate cash value 
and the employee’s accumulated 
contributions. 


Application Form 
Each employee participating in 
the plan makes out an application 
form which is subject to the in- 
surer’s individual underwriting 
rules. 
Pension trusts are administered 
on a group basis, entailing payroll 
Continued on page 74 
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deductions and a lump-sum pre- 
mium payment by the employer 
on behalf of all covered employees. 

A. D. & D. Death Benefit: Al- 
though group accidental death dis- 
memberment insurance is an acci- 
dent and sickness insurance line, 
its death benefit is comparable 
with the double indemnity benefit 


of an individual life insurance 
policy. This benefit is payable if 
an employee loses his life as the 
result of bodily injuries caused by 
external, violent. and accidental 
means, provided death occurs 
within 90 days after the injuries 
are incurred. Group accidental 
death and dismemberment plans 
are frequently written in conjunc- 
tion with group life insurance, 
and provide death benefits geared 
to those found in the life plan. 
Unlike group life insurance, 
group accidental death and dis- 








Condensed Financial Statement 
December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash (in Banks and Offices) 


Bonds: 
U. S. Government 


$ 1,386,579.28 





$ 5,236,812.77 


State, County and Municipal.. ae 


Federal Banks 

Public Utilities 
Stocks: 

Public Utilities 

Banks 


55,869.92 

4,500.00  15,895,072.09 
540,865.00 
66,040.00 





Central Surety Fire 
Corporation . 


Industrial and Miscellaneous.. 
Total Cash and Invested Assets 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest on Investments 


Other Assets 


631,172.68 
108,464.00  —1,346,541.68 
$18,628,193.05 
1,209,611.92 
96,767.20 
89,700.07 

















TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 





Reserve for Claims and Losses 





$20,024,272.24 


$ 7,335,962.74 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.... 6,017,886.81 


Total Claim, Loss and Premium Reserves. 
Reserve for Taxes and other Liabilities...................... 


Total Reserves 


$13,353,849.55 
706,969.80 


$14,060,819.35 





Capital 


$ 2,000,000.00 








Surplus 
Surplus to Policyholders 


3,963,452.89 
$ 5,963,452.89 





TOTAL 





$20,024,272.24 


Securities carried at $1,277,853.18 in the above statement are 
deposited for purposes required by law. 

Bonds are carried at amortized values. No bonds were in de- 
fault either as to principal or interest at December 31, 1953. 





memberment insurance contracts 
contain several exclusions, e.g, 
deaths due to disease or bodily 
infirmity or mental infirmity, to 
suicide while sane or insane, to 
war or an act of war, etc. They 
may be written to include or ex. 
clude injuries arising out of or in 
the course of employment. 


Business Expense 


Tax Aspects of Quasi-Croup 
Life Plans: Any reasonable con- 
tribution by an employer tv one 


of these plans is, income tax-wise, 


a necessary business expense. 
Wholesale life plans are on the 
renewable one-year term basis, 
just as are group term life plans, 
and this fact has led many au- 
thorities to contend that they also 
come within the Internal Revenue 
Service’s exception regarding in- 
come to employees. However, re- 
search has revealed no definite 
ruling on whether employer contri- 
butions to wholesale life plans are 
excepted from employees’ income. 
If a pension trust plan qualifies 
under the Internal Revenue Code, 
these contributions are not con- 
sidered income to _ employees. 
Group accidental death and dis- 
memberment plans, although on 
the renewable one-year term basis, 
are not primarily life insurance; 
however, an Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice ruling applicable to all group 
accident and sickness insurance 
permits the employees to gain a 
tax advantage under these plans. 


Continued Growth 


The wide variety of forms of 
group life insurance may be ex- 
pected to continue to appeal to 
management and to labor in their 
joint quest for financial security 
for millions of American working- 
men and their families. The in- 
itiative and ingenuity of the group 
writing companies, demonstrated 
in the establishment of group ma- 
jor medical expense insurance 
when a strong demand arose for 
it, may be relied upon to provide 
a still greater variety of forms of 
group life insurance if the need 
for any new forms becomes mani- 
fest. 
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What Price Salesmen? 


To better serve America’s con- 
tinually expanding insurance mar- 
ket is a day-to-day problem of in- 
suraiice organizations. Attempt- 
ing to service old territories, with 
competent personnel, much less at- 
tempiing to staff new territories, 
is well nigh impossible, and is of- 
ten un expensive experiment for 
mangement. 

One aspect is new sales. “Sell- 
ing insurance” is not a popular vo- 
catio:; in the view of a large seg- 
ment of our population. Yet, for 
one of the most difficult of com- 
modities to sell—insurance—and 
certa:nly one of the most complex, 
we sometimes place on the firing 
line men who couldn’t sell some- 
thing as tangible as a saltcellar. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board recently surveyed the 
recruiting and training methods of 
of 140 manufacturing companies. 
More than half find their prospects 
in institutions of higher education. 
Most use screening systems. Sixty 
firms find good new salesmen in 
other departments of their own 
organizations. Forty-two com- 
panies get leads from present mem- 
bers of their sales force. All these 
are common practices of insurance 
recruiters. 

But—sixty manufacturers give 
their newly-hired men at least one 
year of training before assigning 
them to full-time sales. Do insur- 
ance companies? And when it 
comes to salaries during the “non- 
productive” training period, manu- 
facturers pay money that make 
agency superintendents shudder. 
Why is there an insurance “labor 
shortage”? Who has myopia? Not 
the manufacturers. Unless you 
could place your son in an estab- 
lished insurance setup, would you 
recommend an insurance career to 
him? 


Ike's Reinsurance 


At first blush, health underwrit- 
ers are watchfully waiting for the 
specifics of “government reinsur- 
ance which would permit the pri- 
vate and non-profit insurance com- 
panies to offer broader protection 
to more of the many families which 
want and should have it.” 

Naturally, underwriters are de- 
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sirous of further improving the na- 
tion’s voluntary health program. 
Certainly, they oppose “socializa- 
tion of medicine” as the term is 
commonly used. If by “reinsuring 
the special additional risks involved 
in such broader protection” is 
meant spreading the incidence of 
occasional catastrophic losses— 
that’s reinsurance. We already 
have reinsurance. If, however, the 
government intends to backstop 
areas of coverage whose normal ex- 
perience is abnormal—that’s sub- 
sidy. Subsidy by any other name 
still smells. 

As we continue jogging down the 
road to the “welfare state,” health 
underwriters are hopeful that there 
will be room for them to grow. 
Thus far, Social Security has been 
abundant with opportunity for life 
underwriters. Of course, the great 
mass of Social Security contribu- 
tors haven’t begun to collect their 
benefits. When the time comes, 
who’s going to pay for that? 


Automobile Solution 


In a January address before the 
Connecticut Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters in Hartford, Man- 
ning W. Heard, first vice-president 
and general counsel of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany, proposed a seven-point pro- 
gram for public adoption. It is: 

An increase in number of state 
and municipal traffic officers com- 
mensurate with local needs, speed 
limits varying downward from fifty 


miles an hour depending on local 
conditions, a schedule of fixed mini- 
mum penalties including fines and 
license revocation for traffic viola- 
tions, permission to operate a ve- 
hicle to be withdrawn after a third 
penalty, specific laws to curb “ticket 
fixing,” uncompromising adminis- 
tration of traffic laws, and strict 
type financial responsibility laws. 

Granted, a “get tough” policy has 
its attractive points. It changes 
the emphasis from compensation to 
prevention. It replaces a passive 
idea, that of accepting the daily 
slaughter, with an active idea— 
scare hell out of people, and having 
warned them, make ’em pay the con- 
sequences of their folly. 

Fine, but is “get tough” con- 
sistent with the American spirit? 
Is it politically possible? It is for 
deviations from generally recog- 
nized rules of normal conduct. We 
have a body of crime laws dating 
back four thousand years to Ham- 
murabi. What has been done in 
the past fifty-six years of automo- 
bile law? A drop in the over-all 
legal bucket. What can be done in 
the next fifty-six years? More. It 
is our job to reinforce every effort 
to seep into the public conscious- 
ness with the automobile problem. 
The Aetna Casualty has taken the 
long view in a new free film that 
you could well use in your com- 
munity. 

Meanwhile, let’s hope that the 
next automobile victim is not you, 
your wife, your daughter. Auto- 
mobile is like the Atom: Harnessed, 
it’s a blessing to humanity; un- 
shackled, it’s murder. 
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National Homes’ 1954 
“‘Ranger”’ 

















Making dream homes 
come true for thousands 


within the reach of every American family. 


Buying a home is the most important invest- 
ment the average family makes in a lifetime. 
Since 1940, over 55,000 families have selected 
“custom” homes “mass produced” by National 
Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana. 

From a modest beginning, National Homes’ 
two giant plants now turn out ninety complete 
houses a day. With thirty-nine designs, National 
Homes, through the miracle of modern manu- 
facturing methods, is bringing better homes 


Over ten thousand agents... 


Since its founding, National Homes Corpora- 
tion has relied on the U.S. F. & G. organization 
to supply the various bonding and insurance 
coverages essential to its growth and operation. 


Whether you build homes or buy them; whether 
you sell products or services; no matter where 
you are or what you do, there are U. S. F. &G. 
coverages to meet your needs. 


there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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MULTIPLE LOCATION FORMS 


FORM wae 
—_ A — 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. Fire (some water damage in- 
surance companies use this plan). 


Q. How is it written? 
A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this form insure 
against? 

A. The perils of fire, the ex- 
tended cover forms, vandalism and 
malicious mischief, and sprinkler 
leakage. The “profits and com- 
mission” rider can also be added. 


Q. What property is covered? 

A. Merchandise, supplies, fur- 
niture, fixtures, premises improve- 
ments and machinery incidental to 
other than manufacturing prem- 
ises. 


Exclusions 

Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. This form does not insure 
(a) buildings; (b) motofvehicles; 
(c) property in transit; (d) ma- 
chinery on any manufacturing 
premises owned by the insured. 
Also subject to limitations of the 
fire policy to which this form is 
attached. 


Rates 

Q. What are the rates? 

A. Specific rates published for 
each location are used in this 
form, subject to an annual mini- 
mum premium of $200.00. 


Form A is a reporting contract 
and can be used to insure contents 
of one or more locations. A spe- 
cial form must be used in Texas, 
the initial minimum premium can- 
not be less than $250.00 of which 
$150.00 will be retained as earned 
minimum. 

The low minimum premium of 
$200. makes this policy attractive 
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coverages 


and torms 





to those insureds whose fluctu- 
ating inventories are so small or 
rates so low that annual premiums 
are less than the $500 minimum 
charged for the broader forms 1 
and 5. 

Form A provides reasonable lim- 
its of protection at each location. 
The advance premium is computed 
by applying the specific rate for 
each premise to 75 per cent of 
limit of protection granted for that 
premise. The total of the charges 
so developed constitutes the de- 
posit premium. The limit of lia- 
bility should represent the peak 
values anticipated during any 
month of policy term. This limit 
may be increased in the same man- 
ner as the original provisional 
premium, but any decrease must 
be figured at “short rates” unless 
allowed to remain until expiration. 


Reports of Values 


The policy requires the insured 
to advise the company of values at 
risk on the last day of each month, 
reports must be filed within 30 
days of this date. The company 
will use values of the previous 
month if the insured fails to file 
in the allotted time. 


Verification of Values 


One of the services available 
under multiple localities policies 
is a verification of policies, after 
contract has been in force for 
three months. This service, en- 





tirely at company expense, is often 
most educational to the assured in 
its constructive intent. 


Method of Valuation 


Values reported to the company 
should be the cost price of the 
property as of the last day of the 
month to which is added freight 
shipping and handling charges 
and any increase in market value. 
Property includes the following: 
freight, shipping and handling 
charges; any increases in market 
values; merchandise sold but not 
yet delivered; goods of others held 
on consignment or storage or for 
repairs; raw materials, printed 
matter, stationery, containers, la- 
bels, supplies, machinery at re- 
placement cost; personal effects 
and wearing apparel of employees 
provided such coverage is specified 
in the contract. Property on plat- 
forms or otherwise within 100 feet 
or other designated distances from 
insured premises, from which 
should be deducted, all discounts, 
any decreases in market values, 
physical depreciation, if any, mer- 
chandise shipped but not yet en- 
tered on records; merchandise for 
which invoices have been received 
and entered, but which is still in 
transit. 


Co-Insurance Clause 


Reporting Cover Form A con- 
tains the full reporting clause, 


which provides that liability shall 
Continued on page 78 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 77 


not exceed that proportion of any 
loss which the last report of 
values, less reported specific in- 
surance, if any, at the location 
where loss occurs bears to the 
actual values, less reported spe- 
cific insurance, if any, at that 
location at the time of such report. 


This condition makes it necessary 
for the insured to exercise care to 
see that full values are reported if 
he is not to be penalized in the 
event of loss. 


Definition of Location 


A location is defined as the con- 
tents of four walls non-communi- 
eating. Under manufacturing 
plants the entire plant and not 
each individual unit should be 
considered as one location, or in 








Mr. Agent: 
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things you give... 
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A talk at the weekly luncheon club... 
work on the Community Chest drive... 
a lively interest in local projects...time, 
and often money, to worthwhile causes. 


The extras you give to your Local 
Agents’ Association... year ’round Fire 
Prevention ... Safe Driver campaigns 
... juvenile delinquency and crime 
prevention work. 


These are some of the extra things that 
add up to a professional approach to 
your business, that build prestige for 
you and strengthen the American 
Agency System. 





MULTIPLE LINE 
COMPANIES 





> on A eo ee 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 





retail lumber yards each indi- 
vidual yard must be separate from 
any other yard at least 100 feet jp 
order to be considered as a sepa. 
rate location. 


Specific Insurance 


Form A _ permits retention of 
specific insurance at the locations 
indicated in the policy. Specific 
insurance may serve two purposes, 
(1) Furniture, fixtures, premises 
improvements in any premises and 
stock in sprinklered buildings may 
be written at term rates, ‘three 
years at 2% annual or 5 yeers at 
four annual premiums. This prem- 
ium saving can be effected while 
enjoying the advantages of a re- 
porting cover. (Of course Form 
A can be written for three years 
with term rates applying where 
permitted, three annual premiums 
as chargeable elsewhere). 

(2) The exposures at certain lo- 
cations may be so great the under- 
writers will want to limit the cov- 
erage to be assumed by their com- 
pany. Specific insurance reduces 
the exposure by the amount ear- 
ried with the result that an unde- 
sirable account becomes accepta- 
ble business. 

Premium is charged for total 
values reported, with credit for 
specific insurance carried, but lia- 
bility will not exceed the limits 
specified. The form reads to the 
effect that “Any loss in excess of 
the limits stated must be borne by 
the insured, or by such other in- 
surance to the extent of such ex- 
cess, notwithstanding the require- 
ment that premium is to be 
adjusted on the basis of full values 
reported. 


Automatic Coverage 

Form A provides automatic cov- 
erage on new locations acquired 
after inception of the policy. 
Values contained in these prem- 
ises must be included in subse- 
quent reports to the insurance 
company. 

Reporting policies may be writ- 
ten for three years with term 
credits granted for the sprinklered 
premises but non-sprinklered loca- 
tions require full three year prem- 
iums, this may develop a large 
deposit premium. 
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Transportation 


Continued from page 27 


Time, of course, tempered all 
this. . Government controls were 
stren.thened, competition was lim- 
ited, operating standards devised, 
all of -vhich sort of took the glamour 
out of the industry. Then there 
was ‘ne expensive equipment, ag- 
grave'ed by the inflationary trend 
which. set in in 1933. Qualified 
pilots were expensive, as were 
ground crews, field ownership and 
maintenance. However, these were 
merely growing pains and time has 
solved some of the more vexing 
problems of the industry and per- 
mitteci a clearer view of the future 
place of the industry in the trans- 
portation needs of the country. 


When Time Counts 


For the transportation of per- 
sons, or relatively valuable prod- 
ucts, where time advantages are 
important, nothing quite takes the 
place of the airplane. The more 
strongly established lines that have 
demonstrated the ability to produce 
profit even under adverse conditions 
and without the need of mail or 
other subsidies, offer the best op- 
portunities for investors who will 
take the time and trouble neces- 
sary to evaluate present and future 
management ability, financial struc- 
tures and the future improvement 
of the products sold—that is, the 
comfort, convenience and depend- 
ability of service to the public. 


1954 Outlook 


American Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines and United Air Lines have 
all struggled valiently with the com- 
plex problem of the industry and in 
doing so have established them- 
selves as leaders. In 1954 Ameri- 
can is estimated to earn $1.70 and 
pay dividends of 75¢; Eastern $3.30 
and to pay 75¢; United $2.80 and 
pay $1.50. It would seem with the 
rapid scientific strides being made 
In aircraft and engine construc- 
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tion that the industry is not with- 
out a splendid opportunity to ex- 
pand in line with the increasing 
tempo of our day. This is a major 
factor for investors to consider, as 
an industry that can not advance, 
for whatever cause, in this dy- 
namic age is sooner or later going 
to be superseded or relegated to 
an unenviable position in the 
economy. Here then are two seg- 
ments of the transportation indus- 
try that appear to harbor some 
bright spots of opportunity for in- 
vestors who look toward the future. 


Cause for Care 


Successful investing requires a 
constant search for values. These 
values are not necessarily confined 
to any specific group of securities, 
or any industry, or to the stocks of 
companies that have been eminent- 
ly successful in the past. A high 
price is frequently paid by inves- 
tors for name, prestige, or some 
recent evidence of good manage- 
ment. All these points do have 
value in arriving at an investment 
decision but the price paid for them 
should also be carefully thought 
through. A _ bright picture for 
which a high price is paid must not 
only continue to be a bright picture 
but must expand in brilliance 
merely to justify present cost. This 
does not always happen. 


Bright Future 


There are opportunities for profit 
in such quality products but the 
realization may be long delayed. In 
the process the opportunities else- 
where may be neglected and those 
opportunities are capable, in many 
stances, of becoming the bright 
stars of the future. With new 
scientific developments, new indus- 
trial methods, ney types and com- 
binations of raw materials and the 
research being so persistently pur- 
sued by industry, many industries 
are capable of being completely re- 
juvenated. 

Here is where the investor should 
remember that the past may not be 
as important as it seems. As an 
example, electronic control devices 
may result in a complete change in 
the type of business and future 
prospects of General Railway Sig- 


nal. General American .Transporta- 
tion with its new chemical plating 
device could materially better its 
position. Both of these companies 
have been classified in the past as 
just railroad equipment companies 
with a rather drab future. Per- 
haps the future is not so drab, and 
if not, there is an opportunity that 
may not be there several years from 
now. 

Yes, there are always opportuni- 
ties even in the least expected 
places. We do not always find them 
and the results are not always 
satisfying when we do, but a broad 
vision, particularly in this atomic 
age, is becoming an almost essential 
ingredient of investment success. 











| MEN of VIRGINIA 





Rich and powerful, Mason 
wielded influence as a great 
landowner, legislator, court 
justice and church leader. In 
spite of his own favored posi- 
tion in life, he was an ardent 
advocate of individual free- 
doms, and from his Bill of 
Rights came the first 10 
amendments to our constitu- 
tion. 

America today is one of the 
few places where economic 
freedom makes possible the 
continuance of human liber- 
ties. Life insurance is one im- 
portant means to assure indi- 
vidual economic freedom — 
the very foundation of the 
rights set down by Mason. 





OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND + ESTABLISHED 1871 











If an insurance company is really agency- 
minded, it is constantly improving its product 
to capitalize on new business. If its product 
is saleable, its representatives can convert sales 
i F ee 4 U 5 i fh E S S ideas into substantial commission dollars. 
That's the kind of company we are. We be- 
lieve that in addition to rendering a great 


public service in the sale of insurance, there 


is also considerable romance in the commis- 
sions our field men earn. Look at our record. 
Or ask any Security Mutual field man. 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Life « Accident & Health « Group 


Binghamton, New York 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR INSURANCE 


SERVICES 


Cociing, Checking Speeded 

Hw automobile insurance policy 
codi:g and rate checking can be 
stre: mlined by IBM’s new Type 650 
maci:ine is described in the com- 
pany’s new brochure, “Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Applications.” 
The application described covers 
the interpretation of recent infor- 
mation into standard bureau or 
rating organization codes, the 
checking of rates and the automatic 
preparation of accounting and sta- 
tistical cards. 

According to the company, the 
new machine can process 5,000 in- 
put cards and punch 6,000 statisti- 
cal cards in about 114 hours. It 
can also be used as a distribution 
machine. 


For Further Information Circle 118 on Card. 


Fire Resistence Ratings Listed 


A booklet of interest to anyone 
concerned with fire safety in build- 
ings has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
It lists the fire resistance ratings 
of: beam, girder, and truss pro- 
tections, ceiling constructions, col- 
umn protections, floor and ceiling 
construction, roof constructions. 
and walls and partitions. 

Grouped separately from ratings 
based on standard tests are esti- 
mated ratings of certain forms of 
construction for which standard 
test data have not been available. 
These have been included to fill 
gaps for the users of this table un- 
til more adequate test data become 
available. 


For Further Information Circle 119 on Card. 


New A & H Report Blank 


A special narrative accident- 
health report blank has been de- 
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veloped by the Retail Credit Com- 
pany. The new report is designed 
to bring out pertinent facts in 
greater detail necessary to the un- 
derwriting of Non-Cancellable and 
larger Commercial applications for 
accident and health insurance. 


For Further Information Circle 120 on Card. 


Machine Speeds Multiplication 


Introduction of a “new look” 
quiet model Underwood Sundstrand 
adding machine with an exclusive 
flexible multiplication feature and 
increased cycling speed has been 
announced by Underwood Corpora- 
tion. 

Feature of this portable electric 
model is “multiflex control” which 


Multiplies and Adds 


replaces the repeat key with a mul- 
tiply bar located at the right of 
the numeral row of keys. This bar 
is held down with the motor bar 
for direct multiplication and used 
with the subtract key for short cut 
multiplication. 

Other features of this model are 
the cycling speed of 150 revolu- 
tions per minute, sound condition- 


USE REPLY CARD ON THIS PAGE 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











ing and rapid changes from one 


type of calculation to another. 


For Further Information Circle 121 on Card. 


Workers Pay Problem Studied 


“1954 Pay Almanac,” newly re- 
leased section-tabbed study by 
Casey, Lasser, and Lord, is de- 
signed to enable management to 
handle the two outstanding busi- 
ness problems of 1954—reconciling 
workers pay demands with normal 
peacetime operation and keeping 
key personnel, according to its pub- 
lisher, Business Reports, Inc. 

The Almanac surveys the major 
problems and opportunities in rank 
and file and management pay dur- 
ing 1954. Over 50 of the 166 pages 
present comparative data designed 
to help management set intelligent 
pay policies for executive, office 
and production groups. Accord- 
ing to the study, smaller pay in- 
creases as well as a continuing push 
on welfare benefits will characterize 
wage settlements in 1954. 

For Further Information Circle 122 on Card. 


Data on Statistics Listed 


A guide book, “What’s the 
Answer,” giving information on 
how to organize a low cost statis- 
tical library has been issued by the 


Continued on page 8&2 
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PROVIDENT PROGRESS 
During 1953 


Accident and Health Premium 
Income Increased . .-. . . «© «. «© $§ 4,348,934.59 


Life Insurance in Force gained . . . «. « $157,818,783.00 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH PREMIUMS 


1933 MEE $3,340,633.43 
1943 I $9 876,411.00 


1953 


$40,707,368.53 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


MMB $58, 156,987.00 


ME «$202, 760,713.00 
$1,161,716, 102.00 











Another year of outstanding production gains — thanks to an outstanding group 


of Provident producers and brokers in 47 states and Canada. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga - Since 1857 
“LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 








Products and Services 
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Committee on Business Statistics 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

It lists over 100 sources 0: in- 
formation in various fields, te’ling 
where reference books may be ob- 
tained, the type of inform: tion 


they give, and what they cost. 
For Further Information Circle 123 on Card, 


Folder Aids Juvenile Policy 


A self-completing, sales-:tory 
illustration folder on the new 
Jumping Juvenile policy is being 
offered by Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company. 

This two-color, six-page folder 
contains all the rate and dividend 
information necessary to complete 
the illustration before or during 
the interview. It also gives the re- 
turn over cost at ages 21 and 55 
and shows dividend accumulations 
at 3 per cent. 

According to the company, the 
plan is the only jumping juvenile 
in the country based on an Endow- 
ment at age 55 policy and increas- 
ing its face amount five times at- 
age 21. 


For Further Information Circle 124 on Card, 


Booklets For Boss, Secretary 


Two new booklets have been made 
available by the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration. One is designed for the 
boss and is entitled, “Success.” 
The other is for his secretary and 
is called “Designed for Transcrip- 
tion.” Both booklets are available 


on request. 
For Further Information Circle 125 on Card. 


Pa. Work. Comp. Changes 


A supplement to the last edition 
of the workmen’s compensation law 
pamphlet of Pennsylvania has been 
prepared to include important 
amendments to the workmen’s com- 
pensation and occupational disease 
laws in that state by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. 

This literature contains a digest 
of the effect of the 1953 amend- 
ments, the texts of the amendments, 
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and annotations of recent deci- 
sions construing the law. 


For “urther Information Circle 126 on Card. 


Inland Marine Market, Broker 


Iriand Marine Market for per- 
sone! insurance and its effect on 
the »roker is the subject of a book- 
let made available by the Jaffe 
Age icy in New York. The remarks 
contiined in this booklet are taken 
fron: an address by Alvin P. Lowen- 
kro:: at the forum on Inland Ma- 
rine problems given by the Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers’ As- 
soci:tion. They are concerned 
mos'!y with the Jewelry-Fur 


Floa ‘er. 
For !urther Information Circle 127 on Card. 


1953 Spectator Index Available 


Tre 19538 topical Index for THE 
SPECTATOR has been prepared and 
is available upon request. Contents 
of the magazine for the past year 
are broken down by titles of fea- 
ture articles, names of authors, edi- 
torials, special reports, statistical 
tables, statistical articles, and de- 


partments. 
For Further Information Circle 128 on Card. 


Welfare Plans Explained 


To satisfy the growing demand 
for information about employee 
welfare plans, Farnsworth Pub- 
lishing Company has produced a 
64-page booklet in a question and 
answer format explaining what 
such plans are, how they operate, 
what they will do for employer and 
employee, and what tax advantages 
can be obtained for them. 

Among the subjects discussed 
are: types of plans, getting the tax 
deduction, unions, pension versus 
other benefit plans, and costs. 

The book is suggested by the 
publisher as a presentation piece 
for the life underwriter to give the 
client who is getting his first in- 
troduction to employee welfare 


plans. 
For Further Information Circle 129 on Card. 


Method Saves on Tax Returns 


In order to point up the benefits 
to be gained from private repro- 
duction of complete tax records, 
Addressograph - Multigraph Cor- 
poration has prepared a presenta- 

Continued on page 84 
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MANAGEMENT: For Copying 
Letters, Reports, Contracts, In- 
structions, Statistics, Ete. 


ENGINEERING: For Copying 
Drawings, Patents, Tracings, 
Specifications, Blue Prints, Etc. 


SALES: For Copying Orders, Let- 
ters, Inquiries, Presentations 
Price Sheets, Etc. 


SPeSeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeese 
 @eeeeeeeoeoeooeoeoeeeooeeeee 


BOOKKEEPING: For Copying 
Work Sheets, Tax Returns, 
Checks, P & L Statements, Fi- 
nancial Records, Etc. 


MANUFACTURING: For Copying 
Schedules, Work Sheets, Control 
Sheets, Master Records, Inven- 
tory Records, Etc. 


SHIPPING: For Copying Re- 
ceipts, Claims, Freight Bills, 
Packing Slips, Bills of Lading, 


Use It To 
COPY 
ANYTHING 


right in your 
own office! 


Feeeeeeoeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeoeoeeoeoeeoeeeeeee 


APECO 


Systematic 4 Tullo. Lop 


EVERY DEPARTMENT can use the Apeco Systematic Auto- 
Stat. This new all electric photocopying machine prints, proc- 
esses and dries automatically. It's fast—dry copies in less than 
45 seconds! It’s convenient—fits on the corner of any desk... 
it’s ready for instant usé! It’s easy—anyone can operate it! 
Saves up to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates retyping, hand 
copying, checking or costly outside copying service. Makes 
legally accepted black and white or colored copies from any 
original up to 11” x 17”—printed on one or two sides. So low 
cost—a complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is 
priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 





Lifetime Service 
Guarantee 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1940 W. Peterson, Chicago 26, Illinois 


RUSH ME NEW PHOTOCOPY INFORMATION KIT 
containing booklet on the Apeco Auto-Stat plus sepa- 
rate folders on copying tax returns, color copying and 
copying on preprinted forms. | understand this free 
photocopy kit shows how | can use the Apeco Auto-Stat 
in my business. 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City State 





In Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 134 PARK LAWN ROAD, TORONTO, ONT. 
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tion explaining this plan for pre- 
paring tax returns. Also included 
in the data available is an actual 
sample of the Multilith Duplicating 
Masters referred to, together with 
an actual reproduction from such 
a master. 

Among the advantages listed for 
this method are: write once, proof 
once, and correct once; additional 
copies at no additional cost; mas- 
ter can be filed and rerun; and 
lining of forms and carbons is not 
necessary. 

For Further Information Circle 130 on Card, 


UL Gas, Oil Equipment List 


A gas and oil equipment list has 
been prepared by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory, Inc. This list contains 
summaries of general information 
cards and of listing card reports in 
effect at the date of publication. 


It is divided into two sections. 




















Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 





When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and its 
cash value. 

With Continuous Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service, 
you will always be 
prepared. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company — 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
__ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Section I includes devices, mate- 
rials and systems which have been 
examined with reference to fire 
hazards and such accident hazards 
as are involved in the class under 
which they are listed. Section II 
contains products classified as to 


fire hazard only. 
For Further Information Circle 131 on Card. 


Water Testing Methods 


Of special interest to fire insur- 
ance company engineers is a new 
free publication, “Simplified Water 
Supply Testing,” prepared by the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. 

Practical procedures for testing 
approximate flow in water mains 
are outlined in the booklet. Stress- 
ing that an approximate rather 
than an exact measurement of 
water flow is all that is required, 
the booklet describes a step-by-step 
method of conducting a hydrant 
flow test, and explains simple hy- 
draulic computations needed to ex- 
tend the test results and to inter- 
pret them. 

For Further Information Circle 132 on Card. 


Device Facilitates File Use 


A new filing device, “Quick- 
Quest,” has been designed for those 
who make frequent reference to 
card or folder files. The key fea- 
ture is an adjustable-position, two- 
way throw plate. When the file ma- 


Used in Desk Drawer 


terial is opened at the desired spot, 
the plate forms a “V” opening that 
gives complete visibility and per- 
mits withdrawal of papers and re- 
filing without a search for the cor- 
rect place. 

“Quick-Quest” models are avail- 
able for use on desk tops, desk 
drawers as well in filing cabinet 
drawers. 

For Further Information Circle 133 on Card. 


See Your Name In Print 


“How to Get Your Name in the 
Paper” is the provocative title of 
a 20-page mimeographed bulletin 
prepared by Benn Hall Associates, 
According to the company, it is de. 
signed for newcomers in the pub- 
licity field, rather than for the pro- 


fessional publicist. 
For Further Information Circle 134 on Card, 


Meter Wheels Ease Measuring 


A new series of calibrated wheels, 
called Distometer, has been per- 
fected by Rolatape, Inc. The pur- 
pose is to provide a high speed, ac- 
curate method of measurement for 
all types of industry. 

Most popular, according to the 
manufacturer, is Model 200, ex- 
actly two feet in circumference 
with a 34-inch collapsible all metal 
handle which registers up to 100 
feet, then repeats the cycle. Total 
distance is recorded in feet and 
inches on easy to read linear coun- 
ter and recessed scale on wheel cir- 
cumference. A larger model mea- 
sures up to 100,000 feet and re- 


peats cycle. 
For Further Information Circle 135 on Card, 


Bank Looks At Life Insurance 


Answering the question posed by 
its title, “Why Are We Interested 
in Your Life Insurance?” a book- 
let prepared by the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas replies—be- 
cause we are interested in you. 

Citing the cases of several men 
—the owner of a mortgaged-home, 
the father, the businessman, etc., 
this pamphlet points up the close 
connection and relation between 
life insurance and economic sta- 
bility for the individual and his 
family. 


For Further Information Circle 136 on Card. 


Tape Marks Children at Night 


Thanks to a program conceived 
by the Farm Bureau Insurance 
Company, the Columbus “Citizen” 
newspaper, and radio station 
WRFD thousands of children will 
be visible to motorists almost a 
block away on the darkest night. 

Through this plan, free strips 
of Scotchlite reflective tape have 
been distributed to parents to be 


sewn on children’s garments. 
For Further Information Circle 137 on Card. 
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Bonds Owned 


Real Estate Loans 


Stocks Owned 


Cash in Banks and Offices 
Real Estate Owned 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 


Policy Loans 


Collateral Loans 
Interest Due and Accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts 
Reserve, Disability Policies 
Investment and Mortality Contingency Fun 


Gross Interest 


Taxes Accrued But Not Due 


Agents’ Bond 


Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Payment 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 
Capital and Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


. $205,302,269.47 
203,936,024.42 
12,168,606.02 
9,498,782.18 
17,920,859.11 
9,686,386.00 
16,352,697.87 
444,800.00 
2,605,072.18 





$477,915,497.25 


LIABILITIES 


..... $407,701,978.00 
Baas. tes 3,125,714.00 
10,000,000.00 
1,857,110.17 
3,525,307.77 
785,386.13 
1,897,518.29 
1,288,135.97 


and Premiums Paid in Advance 


or Saving Deposits 





$430,181,150.33 
47,734,346.92 





$477,915,497.25 





Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1953 
Total Life Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1953 


$ 377,795,446.00 
3,625,274,796.00 





Epwin W. Craic 
Chairman of the 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and Accident 


Y nsurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ELDON STEVENSON, Jr. 


Board President 
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werdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Recovery For Own Injuries 
Under Auto Liability Policy 


The assured was returning from 
a baseball game with his wife ac- 
companying him in his car. He 
turned the wheel over to his wife 
and went to sleep in the back seat. 
His wife then had a collision with 
another vehicle in which the as- 
sured was severely injured. The 
ear was covered by a liability 
policy. 

The accident happened in Louisi- 
ana where a direct action may be 
maintained against the carrier. The 
assured brought an action against 
his carrier to recover for his in- 
juries and obtained a substantial 
verdict. The company appealed. 
The appellate court considered a 
number of questions such as the 
constitutionality of the Louisiana 
statute, the negligence of the wife, 
etc., but the main issue and its 
solution is found in these words: 

“Before proceeding with de- 
fendant’s last assignment of error, 
that of quantum, we feel it our 
duty to dwell further on what we 
feel to be the major point at issue 
in this case, and which is a ques- 
tion res novo in our jurisdiction. 
This question is, can the husband, 
the named insured in a liability pol- 
icy, recover from his insurer for 
injuries sustained by him as a re- 
sult of the negligence of his wife, 
who is driving with his permission, 
under the terms of the policy. 
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“Coverage A of the policy, which 
was introduced into evidence pro- 
vides that the insurance company 
agrees: 

“*To pay on behalf of the insured 
all sums which the insured shall be- 
come legally obligated to pay as 
damages because of bodily injury, 
sickness or disease, including death 
at any time resulting therefrom, 
sustained by any person, caused by 
accident and arising out of the 
ownership, maintenance or use of 
the automobile.’ 

“The policy further provides, in 
Section III, under definition of In- 
sured, as follows: 

“*With respect to the insurance 
for bodily injury liability and for 
property damage liability the un- 
qualified word “insured” includes 
the named insured and also includes 
any person while using the auto- 
mobile and any person or organiza- 
tion legally responsible for the use 
thereof, provided the actual use of 
the automobile is by the named in- 
sured or with his permission.’ 

“In the present case, it is clear 
from reading Section III of said 
policy that Mrs. McDowell was an 
insured under the terms thereof. 
She was driving with the permis- 
sion of the named insured. Further- 
more, keeping in mind that Mrs. 
McDowell was the insured, and by 
reading Coverage A of the policy, 
it is clear to us that the company is 
liable, on behalf of the insured, for 
bodily injury, sickness or disease, 


sustained by any person caused by 
an accident of the automobile. The 
terminology ‘any person’ is a broad 
one. Had the company desired ty 
qualify this phrase, they could 
easily have done so. As a matter 
of fact, the policy did list certain 
exceptions, or exclusions, one of 
which, as pertains to the property 
damage liability, reads as follows: 

“<*(F) The policy does not «pply 
... to injury to or destructicn of 
property owned by, rented tc, in 
charge of or transported by th» in- 
sured.’ 

“This exclusion is clear, an: re- 
lieves the insurer of liability for 
damage to property owned by, “r in 
the charge of, the insured. Cer‘ain- 
ly had the insurer desired tc re- 
lieve itself of liability for personal 
injuries to the named insure‘, it 
could easily have done so by insert- 
ing appropriate language to that 
effect into the policy.” (McDowell 
v. National Surety, et al., Louisiana 
Court of Appeal, October 6, 1953.) 

Such a result as this could not 
obtain in many jurisdiction. Some 
states prohibit one spouse from re- 
covering from another under these 
circumstances. Some consider the 
owner to be in control of the car 
while riding in it and thus re- 
sponsible for the driver. However, 
in those states having “direct ac- 
tion” statutes such as Louisiana, 
this is an important and unusual 
result. 


Simultaneous Death of 
Insured and Beneficiary 


The insured and his wife were 
killed in an airplane crash. It could 
not be determined which survived 
the other or whether death was 
simultaneous. Back in 1940 the in- 
sured received a certificate of in- 
surance under a group policy. He 
was married in 1946 when he 
changed the beneficiary to his wife. 
The certificate provided that “In- 
demnity for loss of life of the Em- 
ployee is payable to the beneficiary 
if surviving the employee, and 
otherwise to the estate of the em- 
ployee.” The total premiums paid 
after the marriage exceeded the to- 
tal premiums paid before the mar- 
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riage. (The face value of the policy 
was also increased.) 

The policy had been issued by 
the John Hancock which paid the 
amount of the coverage to the court 
pecause the administrator of the 
jnsured’s estate and the administra- 
tor ot the wife-beneficiary’s estate 
both iaal the proceeds. 


The trial court awarded the pro- 
ceed: to the insured’s administra- 
tor, .nd the Court of Civil Appeals 
affrried. The basis of the decision 
was hat the wife’s estate could not 
prove that she survived and, there- 
fore. the husband’s estate was en- 
title: to recover. The Texas Su- 
pren.e Court reversed the lower 
cour! and held thusly: 


“J. our opinion it should be pre- 
sumed that the payment of prem- 
iums by James Roe after his mar- 
riage to Edna I. Roe were made 
from community funds. Further, 


the insurance was maintained by, 


these payments and by his contin- 
uing to work as employee of the 
company insured by the group pol- 
icy. The greater part of the insur- 
ance was procured after James Roe 
and Edna I. Roe were married. 
Whatever rights to the proceeds of 
the insurance might accrue to him 
as his separate property on account 
of his having procured the insur- 
ance for $2,000 before his marriage 
to Edna I. Roe or by his payments 
of premiums before his marriage to 
her in our opinion passed to the 
community when, after his mar- 
riage to Edna I. Roe, he paid the 
premiums out of community funds, 
made her the beneficiary, and in- 
creased the amount of the insurance 
to $9,000. Under this state of facts, 
the ownership of the proceeds of 
the certificate is to be determined 
in the same way as if the certificate 
had been issued after James Roe 
and Edna I Roe were married and 
all premiums paid out of community 
funds. * * * 

“Applying the language quoted 
to the instant case, we should be 
loath to hold that the husband, by 
naming his estate as alternate bene- 
ficiary in the certificate of insur- 
ance, should be permitted thus to 
enlarge his estate at the expense of 
the community when it is impossi- 
ble to prove either survival of one 
or the other or simultaneous death. 
The effect of awarding all of the 
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proceeds to the separate estate of 
the husband would be to hold that 
he can give his wife’s interest to 
himself.” (Sherman, admr. v. Roe, 
admr., Texas Supreme Court, No- 
vember 18, 1953.) 


Theft of Employes’ Money 
Covered by Policy 


Burglars broke into the asgared’s 
premises and looted the safe. 
Among other things stolen was 


money left by employees for safe- 
keeping. The money was kept in 
envelopes with the name of the em- 
ployee and the amount therein 
marked on each. The assured per- 
mitted the employees to keep their 
money in the safe, and they kept a 
record of their deposits which the 
bookkeeper checked from time to 
time against the notations on the 
envelopes. The transactions were 
not entered on the company books. 
At the time of the theft the en- 
velopes were also taken but one 

Continued on page 88 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 87 


empty envelope with an end torn 
off was found on the floor. 

The assured’s policy covered a 
burglary and included money be- 
longing to others if held by the as- 
sured. It stated: “The assured shall 
keep records in such manner that 
the company can accurately deter- 
mine therefrom the amount of loss.” 

The claim presented by the as- 


sured included the records kept by 
the employees as to their individual 
deposits together with the recollec- 
tion of the bookkeeper. The insur- 
ance company rejected the claim as 
to the employees’ loss on the ground 
that the records did not comply with 
the policy provisions. The assured 
brought suit and was successful in 
the trial court. The insurance com- 
pany appealed and the Appellate 
Court had this to say: 

“Appellant also urges that plain- 
tiff could not rely on the records 
kept by its employees who made the 
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deposits, and that the trial judge 
was in error in permitting it to do 
so. Such claim rests on the theory 
that each such employee kept a ree- 
ord solely for his own personal use 
and advantage. A fair interpreta- 
tion of the testimony in the <ase 
discloses that such was not the 
situation. It must be borne jp 
mind that these individual records 
were not kept by strangers, but 
rather by employees to whom the 
privilege of leaving money in t ese 
safes was granted. Doubtless the 
arrangement, as the sales man: ger 
testified, tended to promote a beter 
relationship between the plaintiff 
and each such employee. It was 
thus for the benefit of both, and 
likewise the records kept at the re- 
quest of the bookkeeper were for 
the benefit of both. 

“Such system permitted checks, 
or comparisons, to be held from 
time to time for the purpose of ob- 
viating mistakes and consequent 
possible misunderstandings. It gave 
to each employee a record on which 
he was entitled to rely in the event 
that the records of the employer 
were lost. Likewise, in such event 
it afforded the employer the advan- 
tage of records which, because of 
the checks that were made, it could 
accept as accurate. It is a fair as- 
sumption from the evidence that 
such records were intended to sup- 
plement the notations on the en- 
velopes in which the money was 
kept, to guard against mistakes, and 
the contingency resulting from a 
possible loss of the company’s rec- 
wk" ** 

“In the case at bar the policy 
did not prescribe the form in which 
the assured should keep its records. 
The requirement imposed was 
merely that the system followed 
should permit the defendant in the 
event of loss to accurately deter- 
mine the amount thereof from the 
records. It is not disputed that as 
to the moneys deposited by employ- 
ees in the plaintiff’s safes the rec- 
ords that plaintiff had caused to 
be kept by the employees were suffi- 
cient to establish the amount of 
loss, for which judgment was en- 
tered in the trial court.” 

(Ever Krisp Food Products v. 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Michi- 
gan Supreme Court, November 27, 
1953.) 
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Coni:ecticut Mutual 


Connecticut Mutual Life has re- 
duce the cost of all types of new 
singis premium annuities. 

For single premium immediate 
life annuity without refund, the 
cost of a $10 monthly income for 
men age 60 is $1814.50; for women 
$2094.10. The old rates’ were 
$1856.20 and $2144.40 respectively. 

For an annuity with instalment 
refund, the cost for the same in- 
come at age 60 is $2108.50 for men 
and $2322.10 for women. 


Manufacturers Life 


Manufacturers Life of Toronto 
announces changes in rates for 
Single Premium Immediate An- 
nuities. The revised scale of pre- 
miums is lower for most plans and 
ages. 


Bankers National 


Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has announced its new 
Jumping Juvenile Policy, an in- 
crease in the cash value of its Pre- 
ferred Risk Ordinary Life Policy, 
and a premium reduction on all 
Term policies. 

The Jumping Juvenile plan, is- 
sued from ages 0 to 14, provides 
that each $1,000 of insurance is- 
sued before age 14 becomes $5,000 
on Endowment at age 55 auto- 
matically at age 21. The policy is 
written non-medically. 

Cash values and non-forfeiture 
values of the Preferred Risk Ordi- 
nary Life policy will be higher at 
all years and will be equal to the 
full net level reserve at the 20th 
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year and thereafter. Premiums will 
not change. 

Also effective now is the com- 
pany’s new schedule of premium 
rates applying to all Term con- 
tracts and providing lower pre- 
miums at the great majority of 
ages. Changes will pertain to Pre- 
liminary Term, Annual Renewable 
Term to age 65, Five Year Term, 
Ten Year Term, Level Premium 
Term to age 65, Guaranteed Pro- 
vider Reducing Term and Twenty 
Year Term. 


Mutual Benefit. Life 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, N. J., has 
announced that its 1954 dividend 
scales on both CSO and American 
Experience policies will be the 
same as the 1953 scales. 

The rate of interest applicable 
to settlement options will be con- 
tinued in 1954 at 3.15 per cent, ex- 
cept that the rate will be 3 per cent 
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| feel a little silly bringing this up, 
but you want your wife to be able to 
take it easy later in life — 


for certain payments arising from 
life income provisions in contracts 
issued on forms adopted prior to 
1945. Rates of interest applicable 
to dividend accumulations will be 3 
per cent. 


Aetna Life 


The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces a reduction in the 
extra premium charged for dis- 
ability benefits issued with all new 
life policies. 

Reductions have also been made 
in the premium rates for the Non- 
Participating Preferred Life Plan 
and for other non-participating 
plans. Changes will be applied re- 
troactively to all policies dated No- 
vember 1, 1953, or later. 

The company also has announced 
that dividends to participating 
policyholders in 1954 will be con- 
tinued at the present scale. 

The rate of interest will continue 
to be 234 per cent for all payments 
falling due in 1954, except where a 
higher rate is guaranteed. 

In the non-participating depart- 
ment, the interest rate to be paid 
on funds held by the company will 
also be 234 per cent. 


Jefferson Standard 


A new dividend scale for the cal- 
endar year 1954 has been adopted 
by the Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company to provide in- 
creased dividends on premium pay- 
ing policies issued on a C. S. O. 
basis (1948 Rate Book or later). 
Child’s Educational Endowments, 
Retirement Income and Juvenile 
policies are not covered by scale. 

For preferred risk policies the 
dividends have been increased at 
all durations for all ages at issue. 
Dividends have been increased at 
attained age 51 and above for regu- 
lar policies. The 1948 scale will 
apply to all other policies including 
annuities. 


State Mutual 


State Mutual Life has ordered 
its 102nd consecutive year’s divi- 
dend given to its policyholders. 
The increased dividend scale 
adopted for 1953 for both current 
series of policies and the American 
Experience contracts will be con- 
tinued during 1954. 
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Equitable Life Assurance 


A new Major Medical Expense 
Policy has been announced by The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The plan replaces the In-Hospital 
Major Expense Policy, the Equi- 
table-pioneered policy in the field 
of individual and family “medical 
disaster” or “catastrophe” insur- 
ance. 

According to the company, the 
policy is a simplified program di- 
rectly available to individuals and 
families. The plan has a de- 
ductible amount of $500 and a 
$7,500 benefit limit for any one 
accident or sickness, applying sepa- 
rately to each member of the 
family. Charges for at-home as 
well as in-hospital care are covered. 

Another provision of the plan is 
a “co-insurance” clause, requiring 
the insured to pay 25 per cent of 
the expense in excess of the de- 
ductible amount of $500. 


Pacific Mutual Life 


A new edition of policy contracts 
has been announced by Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance in its 5-Way 
Division, which encompasses all 
accident and health benefits issued 
in conjunction with life insurance. 
The format was revised with a view 
to modern design, simple arrange- 
ment and clear language. Con- 
tractually, the 5-Way policy edition 
has been changed to include a pre- 
mium waiver in all policies provid- 
ing monthly indemnity. 

New underwriting liberalizations 
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were announced at the same time. 
These include accident and _ sick- 
ness monthly indemnity benefits up 
to $400 per month to men, and up 
to $200 per month to women in 
preferred occupations. 

Hospital indemnity will be issued 
in amounts up to $15 per day. The 
maximum age at issue has been ex- 
tended to 59 for men and 54 for 
women. 


H and A Underwriters 


Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference member com- 
panies and their staffs have begun 
receiving a new publication de- 
signed for home office underwriters 
of individual disability coverages. 

Edited by Bruce Gifford, admin- 
istrative assistant, the monthly 
bulletin, “Individual Coverage,” re- 
ports on new trends in underwrit- 
ing and coverage. 








I'm going to rattle off a ws nr insur- 
ance rates. | hear the boss coming. 


Continental Casualty 


A new broader policy form hag 
been introduced by the Continenta] 
Casualty Company for its short 
term travel accident coverage, the 
Vacation-Business Travel policy. 

One of the features of the policy 
is a “first” according to the com- 
pany. This is a Permanent ‘'ota] 
Disability benefit. Fifty per cent 
of the principal will be paid for per- 
manent and total disability sufcred 
as a result of injury while the 
policy is in force. 

A second feature of the policy 
is Extended Conveyance Coverage, 
providing coverage up to 24 hours 
should the policy expire while the 
insured is prevented from con‘inu- 
ing his trip due to delay of the 
common carrier on which he is 
riding. 

Although the policy inciudes 
higher medical expense reimburse- 
ments, the premiums have been 
lowered. 


A new campers’ medical expense 
insurance policy, “Camp-Gard,” has 
been announced by Continental 
Casualty Company. According to 
the company, the coverage features 
the highest limits ever offered and 
is available to all resident organi- 
zational and church camps. 

The policy pays blanket medical 
reimbursement benefits up _ to 
$2,000 for each accident and each 
sickness incurred by the campers, 
with identical limits for accidental 
death or dismemberment and for 
polio expenses. 


ICT 


A new Accident and Health De- 
partment has been organized by the 
Insurance Company of Texas, 
President BenJack Cage announced 
recently. 

Robert M. Compton will manage 
the department. Before joining 
ICT, Mr. Compton operated his own 
accident and health agency in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and from 
1939 to 1952 he specialized in A & H 
insurance with Continental Casu- 
alty Company. 


Occidental Life 
Group Major Medical field has 
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been entered by Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California 
with the anouncement of a new 
policy offered to employees and de- 
pendents. The features of this 
plan include a new multiple sur- 
gical schedule, malignancy benefits 
liberaiized to cover recurring 
claims, and a deductible feature 
limiting losses to the family unit to 
twice the deductible during any 
bene!:t year. 

Occidental’s Major Medical offers 
a choice of deductibles of $50, $75, 
and “100 with maximum amount 
$5,0() payable per insured person. 
The !.asic surgical schedule is tied 
to the patient’s income. 


H & A Underwriters 


Member companies of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference usually make payments to 
doctor-anesthesiologists out of any 
balance left in the amount payable 
for hospital extras. This was de- 
termined in a survey recently con- 
ducted by the Conference. 

The inquiry, which was the re- 
sult of a pamphlet circulated by the 
American Society of Anesthesiolo- 
gists calling for greater recognition 
of the services of these specialists, 
showed that while 38 of the 52 
companies reporting followed the 
hospital extra procedure exclusive- 
ly, only one company paid strictly 
from the surgical schedule. This 
tendency, however, is apparently 
greater among group writing com- 
panies than with individual writers. 


American Investors Life 


Monthly Mortgage Disability 
Plan is the policy recently an- 
nounced by the American Inves- 
tors Life Insurance Company. 

This policy and its coverage is 
sold either with or without a com- 
panion life policy and has a level 
premium on males’ and females 
from ages 16 to 59. Monthly in- 
demnity is limited to $150., but the 
policy can be written in any 
amount up to limit. Rates are fig- 
ured by percentages (of monthly 
indemnity) to make calculations 
on odd amounts easy, without the 
use of rate book sheets. 
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One of our Group Representatives is just a little feller. Matter of 
fact, he can’t even tell a tall story. 

Maybe that’s why you'll never catch him sittin’ around the 
office, swappin’ yarns about the high time he had last night. He’d 
rather be out skedaddlin’ around with you, workin’ on a big deal. 


Fast, too. Put him next to a slightly warm group prospect and... 


ever watch a terrier go for a rabbit? Well, that’s our boy Shorty. 


Like he says—belittle it all you want—more paunce to the ounce is 


the thing that counts. 
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If Shorty’s busy when you call for 
a Zurich Group Specialist, try 
one of our tall boys. They’re 


good in the stretch. 
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New Auto Classes 


Continued from page 38 


tions, some aspects of the plan are 
being criticized, but in other areas 
agents speak enthusiastically of 
the plan and have demonstrated 
that it is effective in meeting com- 
petition and in reducing the pro- 
portion of “‘not taken” policies. 

It actually takes comparatively 
few questions to obtain all essential 
underwriting information for an 
individual risk. In devoting the 
necessary time to obtain this infor- 
mation, the agent will strengthen 
his relationship with his client 
through that personal contact. 

Evidence that the plan is not con- 
sidered impracticable or unwork- 
able is found in the fact that a host 
of independent companies have 
adopted it, including companies 
that pride themselves on being dif- 
ferent in their operating methods, 
etc. 


Question Three: * 
A complicating factor introduced 


by this new plan was mileage to de- 
termine the car’s classification. Dif- 
ferent rates were applied if the 
owner drove more than ten miles 
to work. Is the under-ten-over-ten- 
miles problem causing any serious 
difficulties for the new plan? 


Answer: 


Not particularly, although some 
non-bureau companies have com- 
bined Classes 1B and 1C at the 1B 
rates. Cars customarily driven to 
or from work a distance of over ten 
miles one way are not particularly 
desirable risks. Whether a car is 
driven regularly to and from work 
and whether the distance is over 
ten miles are factual information 
that can easily be verified through 
an inspection report. It is believed 
that agents are trying to apply the 
plan properly. 


Question Four: 


An early published objection to 
the plan was the manner in which 
it was announced. Again the Cali- 
fornia, agents expressed dissatis- 
faction. They repeated the words 
of one agent who said, “You’d 
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think an industry as large and ex- 
perienced as ours would have de- 
veloped means for disseminating 
important information within the 
industry before releasing it to the 
press where it gets incomplete, 
often inaccurate treatment.” Were 
there many misunderstandings of 
the first announcements, and if so, 
are they being cleared up? 


Answer: 

Misunderstandings did not arise 
from the detailed explanatory state- 
ment issued by the National Bu- 
reau. However, one newspaper 
writer unfortunately went beyond 
the facts presented in the Bureau’s 
statement and engaged in unwar- 
ranted speculation which resulted 
in publication of inaccurate and 
misleading statements. This news- 
paper version was picked up by a 
wire news service which sent it out 
on the wires to its subscribing 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. The publication of this version 
led to many misunderstandings. As 
accurate detailed information was 
disseminated and as the plan re- 
ceived widespread discussion in the 
insurance press, these early mis- 
understandings were soon cleared 
up. 


Question Five: 


Another criticism has been ex- 
pressed in connection with the mile- 
age factor. Some objectors say that 
the difference in rate between the 
owner who drives nine miles to 
work and the owner who drives 11 
miles is greater than the hazard 
involved. After six months of op- 
eration, is the rate structure of the 
new plan still considered to express 
adequately the risks involved? 


Answer: 

Yes. There will always be com- 
plaints from risks that are on one 
side or the other of a dividing line, 
but it is still believed that the 10- 
mile point of division is a reason- 
able basis of differentiation. 


Question Six: 


Probably the most fundamental 
objection is that the new plan vio- 
lates an important insurance prin- 
ciple, namely, the losses of the few 
should be paid by the many. This 
was the question Oregon’s Commis- 
sioner Robert B. Taylor voiced 


when he announced that he was 
afraid his department could do 
nothing to prevent the new plan 
from taking effect in his state. An 
editorial in the “News Letter” of 
the Oregon Association of Insur- 
ance Agents backed him, saying, 
“The present proposals of expanded 
classifications for automobile rat- 
ing is a subterfuge for selectivity 
as there is no way of deve oping 
statistics to justify any such varie- 
ty of classifications of rates . 
therefore, it is pure and simp'e dis- 
crimination.” 

Since the new plan seems to en- 
courage a greater degree of selec- 
tive underwriting, how can it be 
fitted into the principle of spread- 
ing the risk for the protection of 
all? 


Answer: 

The necessary refinemeni of 
classifications does not involve a 
conflict with the principle of spread- 
ing the risk for the protection of 
all. Demonstrated material differ- 
ences in costs between broad cate- 
gories of risks must be recognized 
and reflected in the rate structure 
if insureds are to be treated equit- 
ably. If the contrary philosophy 
were accepted, it could equally well 
be argued that there should be a 
flat rate statewide with no varia- 
tion by territory as well as by class, 
and the next step would be to argue 
for a flat rate per vehicle with no 
variation for private passenger cars 
vs. commercial cars vs. long haul 
trucks, etc. Just as that on its face 
would be unsound, so would it be 
unsound to refuse to recognize the 
known differences between risks 
which are reflected in the seven 
classification plan. 

The refinement of classifications 
to reflect risk hazards does not rep- 
resent so-called selective under- 
writing. In fact, it is the converse 
of selective underwriting. It en- 
ables companies to underwrite more 
freely because every class of risk 
presenting a different degree of 
hazard is rated in accordance with 
that hazard. 

The differentials in rate by class- 
ification will be reviewed on the 
basis of aggregate country-wide 
experience, and there will undoubt- 
ediy be a substantial volume of ex- 
perience accumulated on this basis 
for each of the seven classifications. 
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THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURBTY COMPANY 


THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash (in Banks and in Office) 


The Western 
Casualty and 


Surety Company 


$ 2,102,984.85 





U. S. Government, State and Municipal Bonds 


15,393,152.52 
442,940.00 








Corporate Stocks. 


Total Cash and Investments 


The Western 
Fire Insurance 
Company 
$ 796,720.43 
9,057,019.25 
1,313,813.00 





$17,939,077.37 





Investment in Western Fire Insurance Company 
Real Estate " 


4,157,561.53 





Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days due) 
Due from other Insurance Companies 


2,913,577.15 
112,484.60 





Accrued Interest on Investments.. 


118,225.53 





Other Admitted Assets 


16,094.65 





Total Admitted Assets 


$11,167,552.68 


473,369.94 
964,245.03 
187,426.10 
59,171.39 
2,899.90 





$25,257,020.83 





LIABILITIES 


$ 9,268,902.70 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Claims and Losses 
Reserve for Taxes and other Liabilities 





Total Reserves. 


8,982,004.94 
1,123,391.93 


$12,854,665.04 


$ 6,994,603.68 
1,122,928.77 
577,491.24 





$19,374,299.57 





Capital 
Surplus 








$ 1,500,000.00 
4,382,721.26 


$ 8,695,023.69 


$ 1,000,000.00 
3,159,641.35 





$ 5,882,721.26 


$ 4,159,641.35 





..$25,257,020.83 





* 


$12,854,665.04 


Since December 31, 1953, the date of the above statement, The Western 
Casualty and Surety Company has sold 150,000 additional shares of its $5 par 
value capital stock, thereby increasing its Capital to $2,250,000. After giving 
effect to this transaction, Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders have 


been increased by approximately $3,118,000. 


* x * * * * * 


* 


Operating in 36 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service — 


Home Office 
Western Building 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


E. C. Gordon, Secretary 
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Executive Offices 
916 Walnut 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Ray B. Duboc, President 

















Rough Sailing 


Continued from page 35 


Thanks to the United States, the 
“Blue Riband”—emblem of trans- 
atlantic speed supremacy—now flies 
below the Stars and Stripes for the 
first time in a century. She and the 
American Export twins mark both 
a new high in the fine art of ocean 
travel and a ready and reassuring 
source of troop-lift, should it be 
called for. The “Mariners” give us 
the means to transport large stra- 
tegic cargoes at a speed (one re- 
cently averaged more than 21 knots 
across the Atlantic) greater than 
that of most submarines so far con- 
structed. These are. all achieve- 
ments to be proud of. 


But they are achievements which 
stand pretty much alone. The 
United States, Independence and 
Constitution are the only passenger 
ships we have built to really post- 
war designs. The “Mariners”? were 
built at government expense for 
government use, under stress of the 
Korean emergency. Though in- 
tended for ultimate sale to private 
operators, few have yet found buy- 
ers, and some have already gone 
into the reserve fleets. 


Building Falls Off 


Except for the tanker category, 
construction of American merchant 
ships began to taper off sharply as 
soon as wartime orders were cleared 
up. For a year and a half now, there 
has been no passenger or passen- 
ger-cargo vessel on order for the 
privately-owned American-flag fleet. 
The overall result of our shipbuild- 
ing inactivity is shown by the fact 
that about 2 rer cent of our whole 
existing liner and freighter fleet 
has been built since 1947. Even in- 
cluding that year and 1946, only 
10.5 per cent of our ships in this 
category have been built since the 
war—as against 25 to 30 per cent 
of comparable foreign fleets. 

Our tanker fleet, and the record 
of tanker construction show a some- 
what brighter picture. As of Jan. 
1, there were 442 U. S. flag private- 
ly-owned tankers, totaling 6,925,000 
tons deadweight—still the world’s 
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largest tanker fleet. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this variance from 
the passenger-cargo picture. For 
the most part, tankers are not an 
industry in themselves, like other 
shipping, but a segment of a larger 
industry which is ready to absorb 
whatever cargo they deliver. They 
are primarily in coastal and inter- 
coastal trade, where foreign com- 
petition is not a serious problem. 
The great and growing importance 
of petroleum in economics and poli- 
tics has given impetus to tanker- 
building and tanker operation. 
Larger and larger ships of this type 
have come out. 


U. S. Ranks Sixth 


Lately, however, the general 
blight seems to be spreading even 
to the tankers, as evidenced by the 
lag of new construction and foreign 
trade cargoes. There has been only 
a small drop in tonnage since the 
1949 peak of 7,206,000 tons, but our 
present fleet numbers 48 fewer 
ships. More significant of what the 
future may hold is the fact that, 
with world tanker-building at an 
all-time high, and with our current 
fleet representing 21 per cent of 
world tanker tonnage, we stand 
only sixth among maritime nations 
in tanker tonnage on order or under 
construction. 

We are faced, then, with a possi- 
ble decline in our tanker fleet (rela- 
tively to the rest of the world), a 
major replacement problem in our 
aging dry cargo fleet (9 out of 
every 10 of which should be re- 
placed within 9 years), and a dire 





Via 


BENSON 


PRODUCTS 














Yea, Chief, | wrapped up ol’ crabby 
Benson!! Thanks, Chief, so long — 
Thanks, uncle. 


deficiency in our passenger fleet, As 
against the 1939 census of 145 pri- 
vately-owned passenger ships (28 
of them idle) of 1,104,000 gross 
tons and 47,963-passenger capacity, 
we have today 41 such vessels (six 
idle) of 431,200 gross tons and 
12,247 - passenger capacity. Our 
once-extensive coastwise and inter- 
coastal passenger services were 
wiped out by the war, and there 
still appears no prospect of their 
revival. 

Concurrently, in terms o* the 
percentage of our foreign trade 
which we ourselves carry, the 
American Merchant Marine appears 
drifting back toward 1900, when 
less than 9 per cent moved in 
American bottoms. In 1946, we 
were carrying 65.3 per cent of our 
own foreign trade. Statistics show 
that we now carry the following 
percentages in each of four main 
categories, as against 1950 figures: 

1953 1950 
Tanker imports 34.2 54.5 
Tanker exports 18.3 418 
Dry Cargo imports 33.3 37.7 
Dry Cargo exports 21.5 36.0 


Passenger Traffic 


As to passenger trade, even 
though our new _ transatlantic 
queens have done much to modify 
the old American habit of going 
abroad in foreign ships, passenger- 
carriage figures can do little to 
lighten the gloom which overhangs 
the shipping scene, in view of the 
extermination of our coastwise pas- 
senger fleet and the drastic overall 
curtailment of United States flag 
liner tonnage. 

Can this general gloom be dis- 
pelled? Can we prevent a maritime 
slump which would dangerously 
impair our whole commercial fabric 
and our ability to defend the coun- 
try in emergency? The causes are 
not obscure. There is, first, a cost 
differential between American and 
foreign shipping and shipbuilding 
too great to be overcome by the un- 
aided initiative and drive of our 
privately-owned steamship indus- 
try, however vigorous. As an in- 
evitable by-product of the high 
standard of living in which we take 
pride, American material, produc 
tion, and wages are higher than 
those of other countries—far high- 
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er than most. The American sea- 
man, for instance, is three to six 
times as highly paid as his foreign 
opposite number. Second, and more 
basic, there is undeniably a wide- 
spread apathy on the part of Amer- 
icans generally toward the condi- 
tion cf their merchant marine in 
peacei_me, a genuine failure to ap- 
precia e both its indispensable im- 
portayce and its needs. A really 
succes ful cure of the second cause 
will c rry with it the cure of the 
first. 


Plan for Help 


The.e are not new phenomena. 
They have run like continuing 
threacs through all the trials of our 
shippiig in the past century. They 
were :undamentally the conditions 
which the Merchant Marine Act of 
1986 vas designed to combat. The 
Act, recognizing that a healthy mer- 
chant marine is essential to both 
national prosperity and national 
defense, provides for financial as- 
sistance to U. S.-flag shipping in 
essential foreign trade, not in the 
form of grants or bonuses, but in 
that of carefully measured equali- 
zation payments to offset the stag- 
gering handicap under which our 
ships designed for competitive in- 
ternational trade must be built and 
operated. 

The Act is still on the books, but 
changing conditions and new spe- 
cial problems over a period of al- 
most 20 years call for its restate- 
ment by Congress in a form which 
will reaffirm its general policies and 
adapt its particular provisions to 
present conditions and problems. 
Alert citizen groups are already 
calling for such a comprehensive 
restatement. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the 
American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, the Propeller Club of the 
United States, the American Le- 
gion, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have all urged Americans to 
recognize the plight of the mer- 
chant marine, to consider what they 
stand to lose if it goes under, and to 
call on their Senators and Con- 
gressmen for enactment of an all- 
round program which will permit 
early replacement of our outmoded 
tonnage and get our ships under 
steam again before they lose head- 
way entirely. 
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agent thought IT WAS “DUCK SOUP” 





And so it was. He had a long list of friends and acquaintances . . 

enough for a tidy little business. It was when the HCL hit him and he 
decided to expand that he discovered that “handling” insurance isn’t 
quite the same as “selling” it. His friends hadn’t asked him the questions 
hig new prospects did. They hadn’t seemed to make the same demands, 


either. 


Our friend, being wise, did as smart agents all over the country are 
doing. He turned to Pearl American to help him service his clients. Pearl 
American’s policy of complete cooperation, flexible company attitude, 
speedy service and information, is really making insurance selling “duck- 


soup” for the agents on our team. We'll be happy to have you with us. 


EARL j ERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. ¥Y. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President — 
INDIANAPOLIS 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


New York Washington Los Angeles 

















= 
Nothing is Left 
iw to Chance! 


When your clients’ cargoes are insured 
through the Marine Office of America, 
you are sure of sound protection— 


@ protection tailored to fit the 
cargoes. 


@ protection based upon decades of 
specialized experience. 


@ protection designed with knowledge 
of world-wide conditions. 


@ protection serviced throughout the 
world. 


* 


CONSULT THE MARINE OFFICE 
OF AMERICA ON ALL OCEAN 
AND INLAND MARINE PROBLEMS 











These Great 
Member Companies Comprise the 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


OFFICE 9 


ALL 


4 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


I, 
\ 3 Insurance Exchange Building © Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. @ 140 Sansome Street e Colman Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washingion 


SERVICE OFFICES: Atlanta « Baltimore * Boston ¢ Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville 
Los Angeles © Louisville ¢ Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh ¢ Portland « Richmond « St. Louis * Stockton ¢ Syracuse 


CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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investments of Life Insurance Companies (November) 


(000,000 Omitted) 
Acquired 


Type of Investment 


Government. .ccccccccccceceUs Srecccccccces 
Canada,....esee. 
Other. .cccccccce 
State, Provincia], Loca]l..U. S.cccccccccce 
Canada. ..seseeee 
Other. cccccccece 
World Bank... ccccccccccccscceccocccccccecce 
Railroad. ..ccccccccccccsceUe Sroccccccccce 
Foreign. ...ccese 
Public Utility. ccccccceccee Sroccccccccce 
Foreign. ....c.06 
CRRET. ccccvccscewessooescels Grccceccecces 
Foreign. ...s.e. 


TOTAL 


PREFERRED STOCKS 

RALITORG, cocccscccccscssectls Bicccccsccece 
Foreign...secces 

Public Utility. ecccccccccelh esha 
Foreign.....eees 

Other. .cccccccdecescccoosels snide 


Foreign. ...seees 


COMMON 

BREN ca cin ddcseesvcaccale Mrecateceseuc 
Foreign. .cccccse 

BURHIC ULEIL8 sc isicccccceels "neal 
Foreign....se.e- 

OEE cinciscnusvcnnnccee le * eae 
Foreign....cseee 


TOTAL. .... 


MORTGAGES 
Other. ..cccvccce 
MON iviciseviesiedc ce, 


Other. .ccccccece 


REAL ESTATE 

RN URAD os cna ccececdaudedesanen eee 

Investment.....seeeeeeeeseResidential..... 
Commercial...... 

NOME csoUeuceneccevetedee MEEceaeus voces 
Non-Farm. ....+++ 


Held 





Nov. 
1953 
$180 
10 


34 
30 


1 
12 


Nov. 
1952 


$227 


10 


11 Mos. 
1953 


$3,231 $3,926 
21 10 


1 
221 
102 


1 
196 


1,007 
29 

2, 753 
175 


11 Mos. 
1952 


Nov.30 Nov.30 Oct. 


1953 


1952 


$9, 830 $10, 297 
568 732 


22 
1,270 
673 
131 
3,575 
38 
12,324 
404 
14, 683 
626 


23 
1,130 
596 


128 

3, 461 
37 
11,547 
378 
12, 982 
453 


Change 
in Holdings 
1953 
to Nov. 1953 





7, 737 


44,146 


96 


41, 766 


93 





50 


459 
1 





376 
2,356 


81 


334 
7718 
398 
2,078 


768 


24 
1,832 
5, 983 
3,511 

11, 667 


687 


27 
1,649 
5, 648 
3,340 

10, 423 





3,857 


26 
8 
131 


3, 588 


20 
9 
162 


23,017 


428 
448 
1,088 
15 


21 


21,087 


-1 





TOTAL..... 
POLICY LOANS. ....eccees 


ee 
Cee eee eee ee eeeeeeeseseeseseseeeesese 


Pee eeeeeseseseseeseseeseeeseee 


OTM. ccctscscvsisecisecevevesoeseoes 


47 
XXX 
XxX 


18 


35 
XXX 
XXX 


167 


523 
XXX 
XxX 


193 


465 
XXX 
XXX 


2,000 


2,873 
1,042 
2,159 


+10 


+22 
-2 
+47 





$1,027 


$873 $12,494 $13, 250 $77,552 $72,415 


$1431 


Totals for U. S, companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 


of a) 
Total® 1 assets. 
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a The amounts shown represent book values for al] items except "Other Assets" and 
partic: ; let change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a 
ular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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Deaths from Heart Disease, Cancer and Mortality Figures a 
nit 


Tuberculosis in 81 U. S. and Canadian Cities meth 


Change With and 


their 

Longer Life Span then, 
cities 

, comp 

shoul 

of U 

S the span of life increases, dis- in 19 
eases customarily associated rate 
with the aged are yearly more im- § 164.2 
portant factors in mortality. was 
In the early days of the twentieth total 
century, THE SPECTATOR studies on This 
mortality showed _ tuberculosis, rates 
pneumonia and diabetes as pri- § 1579 
mary scourges of mankind. The § ‘otal 
average span of life was then not In 
50 years. Now the span of life is § P!°™ 
somewhere between 65 and 7 show! 


years. tury 
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City and State Population 





DIRE IMO Ssiccsscsvccenae & 278,000 
*% 278,000 
Albany, N. Vessccocccscsccce * 134,995 
* 134,995 
RR IG hivisc css iiiewnccced * 331,314 
331,314 
Nii os kkccias acne * 131,694 
% 131,694 
Baton Rouge, La.....00cscecces 137,764 
132,234 


eereeevee 
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Birmingham, Ala,.....seese0 333,600 
330,300 
DOORS ORs ccccecsncvness 807,570 


Sulialo; .N, Tissssevestacsons 


. 
CSOPONK EP RWOW 


een, M.. $c icsvceccsneces 


* 124,320 
Charleston, W. Va.ecccccccce *& 239,629 
*& 239,629 


Chaos N.C. acsssessscces 141,166 
137,482 
Chattanooga, Tenn, ......0.06 * 130,333 
* 130,333 
eo ey * 3,620,962 
#3 ,620,962 
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Cincinnati, Ohio,...... eseeee 


Columbus, G0 .ccccenconses 


Cleveland, Ohio. .ccccccccces 


Colmes. G8,...sc00se0e0s0 


Two-front Attack 


Goncend, M. Biccecssccsces 


Dallas, TEX&S, .. cccccccccecs 


Tuberculosis and other respira- 
tory diseases, as well as those of 
the lower intestine, have yielded tu 
the skill of the medical practitioner 
on the one hand and the surgeon these 
on the other. Concerted drives for énive 
better sanitation and slum clear- 957 
ance have also been important in dies 
the reduction in the number of 93.7 j 
deaths from these diseases. Pn, 


In the forseeable future, due to count 
the current concentration on the death 
control of cancer as well as the ef- rate 
forts made to obtain better under- Unite 
standing of the causes of heart dis- the t 
abilities, the span of life may well § the « 
reach an average in excess of 90 and 
years. Amer 
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In 1952, according to the health both 
records of 71 cities of the United rise o 
States, heart diseases with a death for t] 
rate of 408.5 and cancer with a and f 
death rate of 179.8 for a total of 
588.3 accounted for more than half 
the deaths in those cities. The 
total death rate for 1952 was 
1057.6. The death rate of both 
heart diseases and cancer showed 
an increase in 1952 over 1951: the 
heart rate for the 71 cities in that 
Phitadstyhda, Pa os year being 405.6 and the cancer 
— 2,092 241 208.1 rate 175.1; while the total death 

; rate was 1053.7. 
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Canada has kept pace with the 
United States in improving the 
methods of prolonging human life 
and in eradicating diseases and 
their causes. It is to be expected 
then, that the death rates of the ten 
cities in Canada shown in the ac- 
companying study of mortality 
* should approximate the experience 
of U. S. cities. These ten cities 
in 1952 had a heart disease death 
rate of 365.5 and a cancer rate of 
164.2. The total of these two rates 
was again more than half of the 
total death rate of Canada of 996.3. 
This was an increase from the 1951 
rates in Canada of 341.1 for heart, 
157.9 for cancer and 983.4 for the 
total death rate. 

In the table herewith four other 
prominent causes of death are 
shown. Early in the twentieth cen- 
tury tuberculosis outranked cancer 
in the number of deaths. Now its 
virulence has yielded to better 
health conditions and modern 
treatment. 


T. B. Rate Lower 


In 1952 the death rate from 
tuberculosis was 20.3. This was a 
decrease of 5.4 from the rate of 
25.7 in 1951. The ten Canadian 
cities also showed a decrease from 
23.7 in 1951 to 17.5 in 1952 or 6.2. 

Pneumonia and influenza ac- 
counted for a greater number of 
deaths than tuberculosis, with a 
rate in 1952 of 30.2 for the 71 
United States cities and 37.5 for 
the ten Canadian cities. In 1951 
the death rate caused by pneumonia 
and influenza was 31.4 for the 
American cities and 49.9 for those 
in Canada. 

The diabetes death rate was 19.5 
in 1952 in the 71 American cities 
and 13.5 for those in Canada. In 
both instances there was a slight 
rise over the rates of 1951; which 
for the American cities was 19.4 
and for Canadian cities, 12.7. 


Polio Shows Gain 


The death rate from polio is 


hever large. Although it is com- 
manding for its elimination the 
best brains of science all over the 
world, its dire force is spent on 
the crippling and maiming of the 
bodies of children rather than on 
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their deaths. The rate, although 
low, unfortunately shows an in- 
crease in 1952 from 1951 for Amer- 
ican cities. There was a decrease 
for Canadian cities. The death 
rate in 1952 for both the Canadian 
and American cities was 1.8. In 


1951, however, the death rate from 
polio in the American cities was 
exactly half, at .9, of the 1952 rec- 
ord; while in the 10 Canadian 
cities, the rate was almost twice the 
1952 rate. The 1951 Canadian 
rate was 3.2. —T.J.V.C. 


Deaths from Heart Disease, Cancer and Tuberculosis 
in 81 U. S. and Canadian Cities, Continued 





City and State Population 


Total 
Deaths 


Tuber- 
culosis 


Heart 


Rate | Disease| Rate |Cancer 





Ri. Pils cccaisceesles * 676,806 
* 676,806 
387.200 
380,400 
251,500 
250,500 
235,252 
233,157 
105,438 
93,852 


FOMete, CNRS vecacccdces ee 


Providence, R, I, 


BiCMOS VOS> csicccuawases 


Rockferd, Wis ccc cease ecccee 


Sacramento, Calif.....sseee 144,236 | 
141,274} 
430,000 
418,000 

* 760,753 

* 760,753 
477,000 
480,000 

* 160,473 

* 160,473 


San Antonio, Texas........- 
San Francisco, Calif........ 
Seattle, Wack. ...ccccccecce 


Spokane, Wash. ..... 


Springfield, Mass, .. 167,256 
165,116 
225,196 
222,124 
145,000 
143 673 
315,672 
311,961 
130,000 
128,344 


eeeecere 


Syracuse, N. Y..cccccccccce 
EaConih, Watliecccc ccwcccce 


Toledo, Ohio... 


Trenton, N, J 


Utica, N. Y... 100,115 
99,874 
140,000 
128,000 
836,660 
825,190 
105,477 
# 105,477 
113,816 
110,356 
* 168,330 
# 168,330 


Waco, Texas 

Washington, D, C. .cccccces 
Waterbury, Conn, ......ee08 
Wilmington, Del. ....cceceee 
Youngstown, Ohio, ...ecceee 


Totals, 71 U. S. Cities... 36,794,545 


36,407,073 








6,706 
6,735 
4,327 
4,488 
3,307 
3,262 
2,754 
2,693 
1,057 
1,025 


389,131 
383,607 


990.8 

995.1 
1,117.5 
1,179.8 
1,314.9 
1,302.2 
1,170.7 
1,155.0 
1,022.5 
1,092.1 


2,710/|400,4 
2,656 | 392, 4 
449.4 
471.1 
568.2 
528.1 
|461,2 
433.6) 
1279.8) 
303, 7| 


1,028 
976 
659 
675 
569 
531 
350 
363 





1,089.9 
1,067.4 
937.2 


203.9 
221.4 
191.4 
177.4 
153,2 
161.5 
177.6 


BORnRorhUuwurooceoe PUUIDOONNr-H SO rm OO Cr CO 


ONNKR RK Nee ~ 
a's : : 


170.8 
195.2 
106.4 
128.9 
151.8 
150,9 
166.9 
178.2 
175.7 
183.9 
2|256.6 
217.4 





elk SU alll ell eal ol 
ANWOrFONADAaAn- 
. ga e's 


590/5 

580 | 525.¢ 
910 /540,6 
818 /485,9 


al Sali anl 


1,299.2 


1,057, 6|151,067 
1,053, 7|148,385 


179.8 
175.1 


ao 
.e 


405.6 

















10 LARGEST CANADIAN. COMPANIES 


Calgary, Alberta ....scceeee *& 129,060 | 
* 129,060 
169,196 
158,912 
116,094 | 
115,235 
103 ,962 | 
103,119 | 
210,060 | 
201,296 
1,035,600 | 
1,021,520 | 
200,936 
193,219 
* 344,833 


Edmonton, Alberta ,...seeee 
Greater Victoria, B, C...... 
Halifax, Nova Scotia,...... 


Hamilton, Ontario, ....eceee 


Montreal, Quebec, ...eceeee 
Ottawa, Ontario...ccccesees 


Vancouver, B, C, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba ....ee06 


Windsor, Ontario ...eccccese 
133 ,568 | 

} 

2,685,896 
2,640,126 


Totals, 10 Canadian Cities 


Totals, 81 Cities.... soe 





1,395 
1,314 
1,266 
1,133 
1,512 
1,396 
1,170 
1,207 
1,903 
1,909 


9,887 
9,932 
1,983 
1,800 
4,113 


3,924 


2,063 
1,917 
1,469 
1,432 


26,761 
25,964 


39,480,441 | 415,892 
39,047,199 | 409,571 


1,080.9 369 
1,018.1 320 

748,2 320 

713,0 280 
1,302.4 597 
516 
334 


285.9 
241.9 
189.1 
176.2 
514,2 
447.8 
321.3 
308] 298.7 
733 | 348.9 
704) 349.7 


~ 
. eeeertee 
IA CKHOHOMHMALUGNHEHL HULL ONAHA 


ll all all all oda 


3,775] 364, 5 
3,633|355,6 
7134| 365.3 
634| 328.1 
1,624| 471.0 
1,471| 426.6 
744| 309.7 
658|274,9 
587|431,9 
481|360,1 


nue noe NNR wn 
ona Rr DOD WOM SOP PRL eONnNn 
. . 


9,817 
9,005 


365.5 
341.1 


160,884) 407.5 
157,390/403,1 


710,802 
68,229 


. 
a) 





noo 
vse 


174.7 























*% 1950 Census figures, 


































































MORTALITY TABLES R . 5 nce Hassle 
° is ° Continued from page 29 
Deaths from Diabetes, Pneumonia, and Polio 
e @es,e e ese 
in 81 U. S. Cities and Canadian Cities 
thorized company. This introduces 
an interesting price aspect into the 
matter and this is suggestive ingj- 
aie aan Pea dentally of the question that jis 
City and State Year |Population| Deaths | Rate | betes | Rate |Influ. | Rate | Polio | Rate coming more and more to the fore 
in the surplus line field of j 
Akron, Ohio ........00. eee 1952 | % 278,000] 2,856] 1,027.3 35| 12.6 62| 22,3 9| 3.2 nt P Just how 
1951 | 278,000} 2,608] 938.1 53] 19.1 51] 18,3 1] 44 much shall the matter of price de- 
Aiba NING Y.isiseedocsess 1952 | %134'995| 1/328] 983.7 44] 32.6 SOCIO) acl ase : : j : 
1951 | %134'995] 1,512] 1,120.0] 38] 28.1 | es ee cide when a risk becomes impossi- 
Atlantic,“Ga......sseceeee. 1952 | #331,314] 4,364] 1,317.2 713] 22.0 130] 39.2 1 ye ji P 
1951 | 331,314] 3/614] 1;090.8 65] 19.6] 107] 32.3 2} 6 ble to place in the admitted market 
Austin, Texas... ...ccsceeee 1952 | #% 131,694 952] '722.9 19] 14.4 25| 19.0 9} 6.8 es 
1951 | # 131,694] 1,007] 764.7 9] 6.8 45| 34.2 al 1.5 and hence eligible to pass through 
Baton Rouge, La...... Jecsce AOSD 137:764| 937| 680.1 20] 14.5 17] 12.3 ry ae ‘ 
1951 132/234 834] 630.7 8] 6.0; 21] 15.9 rl 28 the Lloyds turnstile. 
Birmingham, Ala........... 1952 333,600] 3,661] 1,097.4 38] 11.4 99| 29.7 2} .6 What the NAIC decides can have 
1951 330,300] 3,759] 1,138.1 28] 8.5] 100] 30.3 20] 6.1 Z ? 
Boston, Mass...... Snaeaecom bre 807,570] 9,337] 1,156.2] 216] 26.7] 284] 35.2 | ae little effect on Mr. Hammel even if 
1951 804,507] 9,617] 1,195.4] 233] 29.0] 268] 33.3 | en 3 f 
Buffalo, N. Y..ceccoscsceee 1952 589,950] 6,589] 1116.9] 167| 28.3] 146] 24.7 3] <5 he gets some insurance companies 
1951 586,300]  6,612| 1,127.7] 141] 24.0] 160] 27.3] ...] ... : , 
Camden, N. J.cscessesceeee 1952 | 124,320] 1,857] 1,493.7 43| 34.6] 102] 82.0 3] 3.4 to regulate out his way. He will 
1951 | %124;320) 1/765] 1/419.7 31| 24.9 65] 52.3 6.4 ° 
Charleston, W. Va....ecese 1952 | #% 239,629] 1,559] (650.6 24] 10.0 85| 35.5 te have to go by his own law. 
1951 | #239629] 1,356] 565.9 21] 8.8 14] 30.9| ..0] oe tn Miesacksastie end Ohio. dak 
, 
Charlotte INS iG. oscscesess . 1952 141,166] 1,467] 1,039.2 12] 8.5 48| 34.0 ty é 
1951 137/482] 1/498] 1'038.7 15| 10.9 63] 45.8 | ee are laws so worded as to give the 
Chattanooga, Tenn.,.....+6. 1952 * 130,333 1,449] 1,111.8 11] 8.4 65] 49.9 3] 2.3 — * 
s 1951 | *130,333] 1,442] 1,106.4 14] 10.7 (a commissioners authority to approve 
Chicago, Ill. ....seseseeeee 1952 |¥3,620,962] 37,472] 1,034.9] 608] 16.8] 1,152] 31.8 88| 2.4 : : 
is 1951 |% 3,620,962} 37,388] 1,032.5] 694] 19.2] 1,097] 30.3 26] .7 reinsurance in London Lloyds. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.........00. 1952 | * 503,998] 5,928] 1,176.2] 141] 28.0] 225] 44.6 2] 14 : ea 
1951 | #503'998| 6,004] 1:191.3| 149] 29.6]  216| 42.9 2| 14 These laws specify permission may 
Cleveland, Ohio............ 1952 | #914/808] 10,724] 1:172.3] 319] 34.9] 251] 27.4 37| 4.0 : : : { 
1951 | # 914,808] 10,534] 1,151.5] 311] 34,0] 248] 27.1] 10] 1.2 be given for reinsurance in a for 
Columbus, Ohio.....ese0.5 1952 398,452] 3,739] 938.4 79| 19.8 114] 28.6 4] 1,0 eign company that has been Ii- 
1951 375,901| 3,748] 997.1] 103] 27.4] 104] 27.7 Th we : , 
Columbus, Gasseseeeeeeeees 1952 | 128,000] 881} 688.3/ 14] 0.9/6] 12.5)... os censed in mand pone cael 
1951 122,000 858] 703.3 14] 11. 36] 29. ale | rust fun 
Concord, N. Hesessseesecee 1952 545,000] 6,229] 1,142.9] 131] 24.0] 124] 22.8 5] “29 and has pe . _ aces 
1951 538,781] 6,356] 1,179.7] 122] 22,6) 183] 34,0 1] 2 of $50 million or more. That means 
Dallas, Texas... ... snkcwese eine 460,420| 4,603] 999.7 63| 13.7 94| 20.4 30] 6.5 : 
1951 446,513} 4,532] 1,015.0 56] 12.5 92] 20.6 15] 3.4 Lloyds and Lloyds alone, since they 
Dayton, Ohio.... ..essee00. 1952 255,000] 2.477] ‘971.4 61] 23.9 41| 16.1 6| 2.4 : z . Sine 
1951 | 248,000} 2/114] 852.4] 63] 25.4] 60] 24,2 5| 2.0 have been licensed in Illinois and 
Detroit, Mich........seeee2 1952 | 1,890,000] 15,965} 844.7] 425] 22.5 428 22.6 41 2.2 Kentucky more than ten years and 
1951 | 1,870,000] 16,025} 857.0] 435] 23.3 70| 30.5 cy ee on ae 
Duluth, Minn, .....sseseees 1952 | #104511] 1,314] 1,257.3 13] 12.4] 20] 19.1 4| 3.8 the Lloyds U. S. Trust Fund is said 
1951 | %104°511] 1.272] 1217.1 26] 24.9 27] 25.8 11 6.7 oa 
Elizabeth, N. J..seeseseeee. 1952 |  113'344| 1/048] ‘924:6] 211 18.5]  18/15.9] ...| ... to exceed $270 million. 
1951 112/943] 1/034] 915.5 37] 32.8 31] 27.4] coc] coe 
Fall River, Mass,...sese000. 1952 110,719] 1,384] 1,250.0 58] 52.4 SO ater cel ces 
otis sa 1951 112,608 1,467] 1,302.7 73] 64.8 26 23.1) ses] ses 
Om Wayne, Ind, .cccsocesce 1952 * 132,831 1,629] 1,226.4 14] 10, 1 76. 3 e e 
1951 | #132,831] 1,563] 1,176.7] 10) 7.5] 101] 76.0 6] 4.5 To Aid Lloyds 
Fort Worth, Texas.......... 1952 311,212] 2,242] 720.4 32] 10.3 48] 15.4 7] 2.2 . — 
1951 296,000] 2.315] 782.1 25] 8.4 59| 19.9 6| 2.0 uthority is 
Gary, Ind....ssececeseeeeee 1952 | 132/496] 11387] 1,046.8] 14] 10.6] 110] 83,0 8] 6.0 In those saaoolh a ‘ ei 
1951 | %132;496] 1,355] 1,022.7 8] 6.0] 103] 77.7 .0 . os at wan 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 1952 | 180,770 1,938] 1,072.1 58] 32.1 25] 13,8 Si Let POLES ae ° F 
1951 | %180:770] 1.948] 1,077.6 47] 26.0 28] 21.0 3] 1.7 make the Lloyds path easier could 
Hartford, Conn, ....essee00. 1952 179°901] 1,829] 1,016.7 44] 24.5 AAIPTES, cee’! ces ; 
1951 | 178,788} 1,730) ‘967.6| 37] 20.7] 28] 21.2] oe] oe get specific comfort from an NAIC 
Houston, Texas,...sseeseeee 1952 638,494]  6,095| 954.6 80] 12.5} 150] 20.4 49] 7.7 ; a 
1951 617,329] 5,844] 946.7 74] 12.0] 134] 21.7 22| 3.6 resolution friendly to Lloyds. 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....ccceee 1952 211,400} 2,519] 1,191.6 39] 18,4 713| 34,5 3] 1.4 In Colorado reinsurance is okay 
1951 208;700| 2,456] 1:176.8 41] 19.6 92] 44.1 1] 25 ; Sipe: é 
Lincoln, Neb...ceccccecseeee 1952 | w 119,150] 1,267] 1,063.4 4| 3.4 122 |102.4 13] 10.9 in a company that is licensed in any 
1951 | #1195150] 1.166] °978.6 5] 4.2] 102] 85.6 1] .8 é veers ; 
Long Beach, Calif.......... 1952 253,800] 2,735] 1,077.6 21| 8.3 41| 16.2 6| 2.4 state if the Colorado insurer sees 
1951 252,000] 2,712] 1,076.2 20| 7.9 63| 25.0 4| 1.6 2 ‘. id 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 1952 | 2,052,000] 21.747] 1,059.8] 252] 12.3] 533] 26.0 12 +6 that the premium tax Is pala. 
1951 | 2,000,000] 21.130] 1,056.5] 235] 11.8] 579] 29.0 2}. NT 
Louisville, Kentucky, ...... . 1952 386,100] 4,519] 1,170.4] 83] 21.5] 122] 31.6 38] 9.8 Hence, as to Colorado, an NAIC 
1951 395,300] 4,324] 1093.9 69] 17.5] 140] 35,4 1 (aes declaration would be meaningless. 
Madison, WisCassssesesceses 1952 102,500 654] 638.0 14| 13,7 17] 16.6 9| 8.8 ; : 
an 1951 97916] 646] 659.7|  20| 20.4 el a ee The question was so agitated that 
Memphis, Tenn.. .......00. 1952 413/100] 3,835] 928.3 51} 12.3 91] 22.0 Seale ; mek 
1951 404'446] 31975] 982.8 32| 7.9]  114| 28.2 1) 1.7 it got NAIC billing by Comm. J.R. 
Miami, Fla.........se0ee0. 1952 271,610] 2.806] 1,033.1 35| 12.9 55| 20.2 5] 1. ; : : 
1951 260,443] 2,607] 1,001.0 39] 15.0 Seleasta || coud ake Maloney of California and that : 
Milwaukee, Wisc........06. 1952 646,000] 6,653] 1,029.9] 107| 16.6] 156] 24.1 18] 2.8 : : 
ene 1951 642,000] 6,318) ‘984.1] 146] 22.7] 142] 22,1] 22 3.4 the one state in which the NAl 
eapolis, Minn.......06. 1952 527,588] 5,245] 994.1 6| 18.2] 131] 24, 2 i : 
1951 524,653] 5,206] 992.3] 99] 18.9| 121] 23.1 5] 1.0 platform seems to have — 
: a 
Mobile, Alawsessseeseeeees — 1952 197,985] 1,646] 1,192.9 11} 8.0 63] 45.7 3] 2.2 pertinence. Over and — k ; 
1951 133,480] 1,194] ‘894.5 26| 19.5 45] 33.7 5| 3.7 . ockey- 
Montgomery, Alsevewseees 1952 | giseize| Liené/as] | “s-6] gl ae-g) ..2) 3c, | it seems to be a malter othe 
1951 | %138,1 1,621 | 1,173, si x * WIC ige on 
New Bedford, Mass...sese+., 1952 | 107/809] 1,185] 1,099.2] 27] 25.0] 15] 13.9) ...| ss. ing for position and poo Lloyds 
1951 109073] 1,293] 1;185.4] 35] 32.1 25] 22, is | oe e 
New Oream, sees soeees Hose | gated] Tasal came] atl ang] ss] age) HB) Zhi | Dark of MOyas an and the 
1951 | %570; ‘898 | 1,384, 157] 27. 16 i rf : orne 
New York, N. Y..eseeeeees 1952 | 8,045,000] 81,139] 1,008.6] 1,652] 20.5] 2,627) 32.7 e7| 33 brokers in the — ° : 
1951 | 7,971,000] 79:109] °992.5] 1/563] 19.6] 2,525] 31.7 21] 3 domestic professional reinsurance 
people and their allies, including 
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National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, in the other. 

Reinsurance is in the nature of 
a sleeping pill for the chief execu- 
tive of the ceding company. It gives 
him a backstop. He can bank on a 
maximum loss in any kind of a loss 
situation. So far as loss paying 
ability is concerned, he will sleep 
just as soundly with Lloyds rein- 
surance as with the home grown 
kind, but, even though he may to- 
day take premium reserve credit 
for Lioyds reinsurance his sleep 
may be disturbed by the fear that 
this approval may be lost and a 
nasty wound be suffered in surplus. 
Hence an NAIC statement friendly 
to Lloyds would aid his sleep and 
give Lloyds intermediaries an ad- 
vantage. 


Interest At Stake 


Incidentally, it was brought out 
prominently in the New York hear- 
ing that few of the domestic pro- 
fessional reinsurers pay commis- 
sions to brokers for reinsurance ac- 
counts. The implication was that 
such brokers were far from disin- 
terested critics because they either 
had to go to Lloyds to get a com- 
mission or else collect a fee from 
the direct writers for arranging a 
treaty with a professional rein- 
surer that does all its dealings with 
its salaried staff. 

This gave rise to epithets “mail 
order boys” being hurled at the pro- 
fessional reinsurance element in 
post mortems around the Drug 
Store Men’s Bar, by the reinsur- 
ance brokers. 

Getting back to California, the 
law in that state is permissive. Mr. 
Maloney incidentally, is a good 
NAIC man and wants in general to 
conform California actions to NAIC 
policies. It was he who sparked 
the study that eventuated in the 
1951 NAIC ruling that credit in 
premium reserve for Lloyds rein- 
ance should be ruled out. This, 
however, got Mr. Maloney in hot 
water, reportedly. He was in the 
soup with some potent influences 
and yet if he backtracked and 
cleared Lloyds reinsurance in Cali- 
fornia he would be thumbing his 
nose at NAIC on something that 
he was mainly responsible for gen- 
erating. 

Continued on page 102 
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Deaths from Diabetes, Pneumonia, and Polio 
in 81 U. S. and Canadian Cities, Cont'd 






































s 
Total Dia- Pneu, - 

City and State Year {Population | Deaths betes Influ, | Rate | Polio | Rate 
OCMene, NOW cccccccccecses 1952 262,186 2,268 12 $0} 34.3 31] 11,8 
1951 258,321 1,743 44 64] 24.8 4] 1.5 

Dovedes. Cale cccxcccccee 1952 109,962 1,425 U e 25] 22.7 oo eve 
1951 104,577 1,385} 1, U eee 34] 32,5 ee eee 

Paterson, N. Jowce cccccccce 1952 139,248 1,996 433.4 64| 46.0 52] 37.3 2 1,4 
1951 139,336 1,862] 1,336.3 56} 40.2 50] 35.9 ceo eee 

Peoria, Ill... ccccoce coccscce 1952 *% 111,856 1,205] 1,077.3 19} 17,0 22] 19.7 eco eee 
1951 *% 111,856 1,228) 1,097.8 8] 17.2 63} 56.3 1 9 

Philadelphia, Pa,.......0006 1952 2,111,244] 24,600} 1,165.2 564] 26.7 7124) 34,3 20 9 
1951 2,092,241] 25,387) 1,213.4 506] 24,2 884) 42.2 3 ol 

Pittsburgh, Pa. .......eeee06 1952 | %&676,806] 6,706} 990.8 144] 21.3 206] 30,4 6 9 
1951 | *676,806 6,735} 995.1 141} 20.8 213] 31.5 aan ee 

Portland, Ore....... ececccee 1952 387,200 4,327] 1,117.5 54] 13.9 144] 37.2 eee eos 
1951 380,400 4,488] 1,179.8 59] 15.5 112} 29.4 2 5 

Providence, R. I....... ace oan 251,500 3,307] 1,314.9 107] 42.5 78] 31.0 Si 3 
1951 250,500 3,262] 1,302.2 104} 41.5 62] 24.8 saul (ees 

Richeieed, Vee. ccccccece ose 1903 235,252 2,754] 1,170.7 38] 16.2 83] 35.3 | ee 
1951 233,157 2,693} 1,155.0 32] 13.7 71] 30.5 eee coe 

Rochignd, 8b. ccc cccsccaace 1952 105,438 1,057} 1,002.5 29) 27.5 32] 30.3 2 1.9 
1951 93,852 1,025] 1,092.1 31] 33,0 29] 30.9 1 1,1 

Sacramento, Calif.......... 1952 144,236 1,572] 1,089.9 13} 9.0 39] 27.0 1 aa 
1951 141,274 1,508} 1,067.4 18} 12,7 41] 29.0 3 2.1 

San Antonio, Texas,........ 1952 430,000 4,030] 937.2 52] 12.1 153] 35.6 ll] 2.6 
1951 418,000 4,075] 974.9 66} 15.8 $6] 46.9 22 5.3 

San Francisco, Calif........ 1952 | & 760,753 9,693] 1,274,1 81] 10,6 279] 36.7 16] 2.1 
1951 | *% 760,753 9,527] 1,252.3 104] 13.7 241] 31.7 6 8 
Seattle, Wate cccccccscccce 1952 477,000 5,803 6.6 84] 17.6 161} 33.8 1 1.5 
1951 480,000 5,736 5.0 87] 18,1 182} 37.9 8} 1.7 
Spokane, Wash,........e00. 1952 | %& 160,473 2,121 1.7 23] 14,3 33] 20.6 20] 12.5 
1951 *% 160,473 2,132 8.6 31] 19.3 44] 27.4 1 6 

Springfield, Mass, ....sesees 1952 167,256 1,955} 1,168.9 16] 9.6 51] 30.5 aaa ote 
. 1951 165,116 2,046] 1,239.1 11] 6.7 33] 20.0 coe eee 
Syrsewme, NW. Viicucccececss 1952 225,196 2,656] 1,179.4 58] 25.8 59} 26.2 1 3.1 
1951 222,124 2,538] 1,142.6 50] 22.5 87] 39,2 6} 2.7 
Tacoma, Wash,...... ecccce 1952 145,000 1,882] 1,297.9 42| 29.0 43] 29,7 5 3.4 
1951 143,673 1,920} 1,336.4 27) 18.8 39) 27.1 coe eee 
Toledo, ORI0 ..ccccccccccee 1992 315,672 4,567] 1,446.8 68] 21.5 65} 20.6 7] 2.2 
1951 311,961 4,673] 1,497.9 11) 24.7 101} 32.4 1 23 

Trenton, No Jicccccccsesecs 1908 130,000 1,340] 1,030.8 43] 33.1 35] 26.9 wah eae 
1951 128,344 1,390] 1,083.0 25] 19.5 49} 38.2 pa ee 

Uied, Ne Foca ce eeccccccce 1$52 100,115 1,132] 1,130.7 U coe c2] 32,0 ee coe 
1951 99,874 1,242] 1,243.6 U one 26] 26.0 wae eee 
Waco, Texas,..... ivaccvace’) See 140,000 1,235 5 14] 10,0 54] 38.6 4} 2.9 
1951 128,000 1,214 4 16] 12,5 69} 53.9 2 1.6 
Washington, D. C......e00. 1952 836,660 8,371 5 109} 13.0 246] 29.4 5 6 
1951 825,190 8,344 2 101} 12,2 187] 22.7 ece eee 
Waterbury, Conn,..... ecccece 1952 *% 105,477 1,046 8] 7.6 25] 23.7 1 o? 
1951 *% 105,477 1,072 3] 2.8 26] 24.6 ee eee 
Wilmington, Del........02.. 1952 113,816 940 13} 11.4 62] 54.5 7] 6.2 
1951 110,356 899 10} 9.1 38] 34,4 ese] ccc 
Youngstown, Ohio ....eee00- 1952 * 168,330 2,475 59] 35.1 64] 38,0 5] 3.0 
1951 * 168,330 2,187 44] 26.1 41| 27.9 4] 2.4 
Totals, 71 U. S, Cities... 1952 | 36,794,545] 389,131 7,192 | 19.5] 11,183} 30.2 661 1,8 
1951 | 36,407,073} 383,607 7,086] 19.4] 11,474] 31.4 316 9 

10 LARGEST CANADIAN CITIES 

Calgary, Alberta............ 1952 | #* 129,060 1,395] 1,080.9 14] 10.8 41] 31.8 11] 8.5 
1951 | * 129,060 1,314] 1,018.1 14] 10.8 44] 34,1 1 8 
Edmonton, Alberta..... cccce Se 169,196 1,266] 748.2 16] 9.5 9} 5.3 7) 4.1 
1951 158,912 1,133 713.0 15} 9.4 46] 28.9 ee eos 
Greater Victoria, B. C...... 1952 116,094 1,512] 1,302.4 13] 11.2 40] 34,4 eae aac 
1951 115,235 1,396 211.4 14] 12,1 56] 48.6 coe coe 
Halifax, Nova Scotia........ 1952 103,962 1,170} 1,125.4 4) 3.8 84] 80.8 2] 1.9 
1951 103,119 1,207} 1,170.5 6] 5.8 121}117.3 18] 17.5 
Hamilton, Ontario,,........ 1952 210,060 1,903] 905.9 3] 1.4 173} 82.4 1 -5 
1951 201,296 1,909] 948.4 13] 6.5 157] 78.0 3} 1.5 
Montreal, Quebec ......e006 1952 1,035,600 9,887 954, 185] 17.9 369} 35.6 ee ee 
1951 1,021,520 9,932] 972, 171 | 16,7 504] 52.3 3 «2 
Ottawa, Ontario.....eeeee0. 1952 200,936 1,983 23] 11.4 61} 30.4 23] 11.4 
1951 193,219 1,800 14] 7.2 61] 31.6 56] 29.0 
Vancouver, B. C..ccccccece 198 * 344,833 4,113 30} 8.7 141} 40.9 2 6 
1951 & 344,833 3,924 39} 11.3 169} 49.0 34 Pe 
Winnipeg, Manitoba......... 1952 240,257 2,063 51] 21.2 36] 15.0 2 8 
1951 239,364 1,917 32] 13.4 66] 27.6 coe eee 
Windsor, Ontario... ....ccces 1952 135,898 1,469 24117.7 54] 39.7 ae eee 
1951 133,568 1,482 18} 13.5 G4] 47.9 et 
Totals, 10 Canadian Cities, 1952 2,685,896] 26,761 363 1,008} 37.5 48 1,8 
1951 | 2,640,126] 25,964 336 1,318] 49.9 85] 3.2 
Totals, 81 Cities........ 1952 | 39,480,441] 415,892 1,535 12,151] 30.9 9 1.8 
1951 | 39,047,199} 409,571 1,422 2,792| 32,8 01} 1.0 
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The next year there was a modi- 
fication of the 1951 resolution put- 
ting off until Dec. 31, 1953, the ef- 
fective date for bracketing Lloyds 
with all other unauthorized rein- 
surance. 


San Francisco, 1953 


Then came the San Francisco 
convention of NAIC of June, 1953, 
when Waldo Cheek announced that 
he was going to name his son 
Lloyd. There was unveiled at that 
time the so-called Bruce Report 
named for William T. Bruce, Chief 
Examiner of the California Insur- 
ance Department. Also appearing 
at San Francisco were two wonder- 
ful spokesmen for London Lloyds— 
one being none other than S. R. 
Everitt from London, clerk to the 
Committee of Lloyds. The other 
was William Mendes of Mendes and 
Mount, the United States Counsel 
for Lloyds. Also present at San 


Francisco was T. J. Healey ot 
Mendes and Mount. 

Mr. Bruce for his report had 
gone right to the horse’s mouth, so 
to say, and found out that the good 
things that are said about Lloyds 
are true and that they are so sol- 
vent, so conservative in their ac- 
counting, so jealous of their price- 
less reputation that they deserve a 
special niche and ought to be dis- 
tinguished from just any old plain, 
unauthorized reinsurer. However, 
the Bruce report was not adopted 
by NAIC. The effective date for 
disallowing the Lloyds credit was 
again set ahead, this time to De- 
cember 31, 1954, and the Leslie 
Committee was set up to investi- 
gate further. 

To get on with that hearing 
punctuated by the din of those 
window fixers, John F. Sullivan 
led off as a Lloyds partisan. He 
not only had to contend with the 
window people, but he had no more 
than got started with an allusion 
to the Bruce Report when George 
Bisson in a mighty roar said: “As 
a Rhode Island Red I want to say 


that I am not bound by any tech- 
nicians’ report, and I want the ree. 
ord to show that in no uncertain 
terms.” 

Mr. Sullivan finally regained his 
equilibrium and went on to say 
that the Bruce Report had gone to 
matter of the actual value of the 
reinsurance and its collectibility 
and had concluded that full credit 
should be given where the alien 
reinsurers maintain funds in the 
United States, etc. 


State by State 


Henry Booth then took over. He 
emphasized the “stability and stay- 
ing power” of Lloyds. The domes- 
tic reinsurance market, he charged, 
has been thin at times. He men- 
tioned 1932 and 1947. “We are 
concerned,” he said, “over market 
conditions.” He said B.P.S. & Co. 
is broker of record for 150 insur- 
ance companies in 25 states. He 
said the question of reinsurance 
has to be settled state by state and 
related to the domestic situation; 
otherwise, he said, NAIC will get 
crosswise with state laws. 














Our assets and liabilities rose to a little over $23,500,000. 


Our surplus went over a million dollars (if you want to see something 
pretty just look at our surplus gains in the last few years). 


Our capital stayed at $463,000 (Standard closed its sale of stock 14 


years ago). 


Our sales of new business were the 2nd best in our history—an increase 
over last year’s sales record. 


Our insurance in force went up, of course, to a little over $75,000,000. 


Our stockholders, policyholders, agents and employees seem happy. 


Our agency force in 1953 received as good sales promotion support as is 
available. In 1954 it will be even better! 
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Mr. Booth said only 40 per cent 
of the reinsurance is placed in the 
United States market. Some say, 
he added, the proportion is as low 
as 30 per cent. Treaty business is 
placeable here but not catastrophe 
covers and accommodation rein- 
surance. 

It was on this point that the 
Lloyds people later in the day had 
their argument badly submarined. 
They had done a lot of bragging 
about the superiority of the Lloyds 
market in respect to excess or ca- 
tastrophe covers; as a matter of 
fact, claiming that Lloyds had all 
but a monopoly here. Some ob- 
servers inferred that NAIC re- 
afirimation of the 1951 ruling 
might be destructive of this es- 
sential market, but it was made 
clear that the question of whether 
credit shall be given for unauthor- 
ized reinsurance is almost wholly 
moot when it comes to excess 
covers. 


Possible Problem 


Where the excess contract is han- 
died on an earned premium calen- 
dar year basis, the premium for the 
cover is entirely earned at Dec. 31, 
and there is no unearned premium 
reserve liability to account for. 
There would be a problem if the 
cover were placed on a “written 
basis” but this distinction was not 
pursued at the hearing and ap- 
parently the Lloyds partisans did 
not feel it was a significant ques- 
tion. 

The difference might be illus- 
trated by considering a risk with 
a premium of $120. If the excess 
cover were handled on an earned 
premium basis and the reinsurers 
were to receive 20 per cent of the 
premium on the primary risk as 
earned as its compensation, then 
it would receive a premium month 
by month of $2 and there would be 
no unearned premium at Dec. 31. 
If on the other hand this were done 
on a premium written basis, then 
the reinsurer would get $24 when 
the risk was insured, and there 
would be unearned premium at the 
year end except on risks written 
on Jan. 1 and expiring Dec. 31. 

Along in the afternoon, Commis- 
sioner Hammel indicated that he 
had heard enough, when he asked 
if his understanding was correct 
that there is plenty of domestic ca- 
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pacity in the field of pro rata re- 
insurance and that in the field of 
excess where the market problem 
exists the question of credit for 
premium reserve liability is not sig- 
nificant. 

In response to a question from 
Mr. Bisson on how much reinsur- 
ance is ceded by U. S. companies 
to Lloyds, Mr. Booth said as of 
Dec. 31, 1952, 193 stock and larger 
mutual fire and marine companies 
admitted to New York reported 
that they had $90 million reinsur- 
ance in force with Lloyds. 

“How much is in the U. S. trust 
fund?” Mr. Bisson asked. ‘“Be- 
tween $270 and $280 million,” Mr. 
Booth answered. 

“Is it adequate?” Mr. Bisson 
asked. 

“So far,” the reply was, “it has 
proved more than adequate” even 
in respect of the horrible marine 
losses of 1943 and the Atlantic Sea- 
board blow of 1950. “Lloyds,” he 
said, “is picking up the tab for 
some $18-$20 million of the General 
Motors hydramatic plant in Livonia 
Township last August.” 

“How,” Mr. Bisson asked, “about 


an earthquake that might destroy 
Los Angeles and San Francisco at 
the same moment.” “I couldn’t 
make a wild guess,” Mr. Booth re. 
plied. 


Trust Fund Cash 


Later on Otis Clark, reinsurance 
broker from San Francisco, said 
there has never been an earthquake 
in Yankee, California and Dixie 
California at the same time and 
said, “Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco are not in the same fault sub- 
ject to the same disaster.” 

Mr. Booth said 90 per cent of the 
Lloyds Trust Fund is in cash. This 
is so Lloyds won’t have to sell se- 
curities in a catastrophe. The big 
United States stock companies, he 
said, won’t suffer by reason of any 
penalty attached to Lloyds rein- 
surance but some of the small com- 
panies, particularly the farmer in- 
stitutions and some of the hundred- 
year-old mutuals will be pinched 
because their statements are not 
strong enough to stand the jolt. 

Mr. Bisson asked how much of 

Continued on page 104 
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the United States premium volume 
is reinsured with Lloyds. ‘Not over 
25 per cent,” Mr. Booth opined. 


NAIC Examination 


Mr. Bisson expressed frustra- 
tion. He said he would like to have 
some authoritative answers and 
said he was surprised that there 
were not some Lloyds head office 
people on hand. He asked whether 
Lloyds would stand the scrutiny of 
an NAIC examination. There was 
a big laugh here because Mr. Bisson 
said he is a CPA and wouldn’t be 
hard to get for such an assignment. 
Mr. Booth did say Lloyds would 
come out swell on the financial side 
in such an examination. 

A communication was put on the 
record from Harold Leonhart, the 
big Lloyds reinsurance man from 
Baltimore. 


Mr. Bisson asked if United States 


companies are in a position to 
write the catastrophe covers that 
Lloyds offer. 

Mr. Booth said no. He said, 
“Excess Reinsurance Association, 
a principal United States Market. 
has a rule of thumb capacity of 
$1144 million in any one contract, 
and E.R.A.” he added, “writes 
covers only for the carriage trade.” 

“Why,” Mr. Bisson asked, 
“shouldn’t the United States compa- 
nies provide such a market?” “Be- 
cause,” Mr. Booth explained, “of 
the doubling up hazard, getting 
caught in the same wreck as a di- 
rect writer and reinsurer.” 


Harrington's Position 


Mr. Bisson inserted another 
plaintive remark that he would sure 
like to hear from London Lloyds. 

C. F. J. Harrington, the former 
Massachusetts Commissioner who 
is now executive vice-president and 
chief headquarters man of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, said NIAC should 
not set up a barrier against Lloyds. 
Later in the day he said that what- 
ever he had said pertained only to 


reinsurance, not to direct writing, 
There had been some eyebrows 
raised in connection with Mr. Har. 
rington’s position. He said NAIC 
should adhere to its June 15, 1950, 
report at Quebec. 


Bruce Report 


Premium reserve credit should be 
based on actual value and collecta- 
bility of the reinsurance and the 
various state laws should be 
amended accordingly. He contended 
that the reinsurance companies 
themselves are inconsistent in buy- 
ing Lloyds covers for their own ac- 
count and at the same time talking 
mean about Lloyds. He insisted at 
various points that the Bruce Re- 
port should be included in the ree- 
ord and this, to some, carried a hid- 
den meaning. Chairman Leslie 
sparred with Mr. Harrington on 
this saying the Bruce Report would 
be received by the subcommittee at 
the request of Mr. Harrington that 
it be considered as a part of what 
he was submitting for the commit- 
tee’s attention. 

J. R. Berry, General Counsel of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 





Optional Modes of Settlement Trends 1940, 1950 and 1952* 





DECEMBER 31, 1952 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


DECEMBER 31, 1940 





Paid Death 
Claims 
Matured 
Endowment 
and Double 
Indemnity 


Funds 
Left With 
Company 

Under 
Settlement 

Option 


Per 


Payments 
Made 
Under 

Settlement 
Option 


Paid Death 
Claims 
Matured 
Endowment 
and Double 
Indemnity 


Funds 
Left With 


Settlement 
Option 


Payments 
Made 
Under 

Settlement 
Option 


Paid Death 
Claims 
Matured 
Endowment 
and Double 
Indemnity 


Funds 
Left With 
Company 
Under 
Settlement 
Option 


Payments 
Made 
Under 

Settlement 
Option 





BUNGE EES 5 cciwsccisences 
Bankers Life, lowa ....eee 
Connecticut General ...... 
Connecticut Mutual ....... 
Equitable Life, New York.. 


Equitable Life, Iowa ...... 
General American .....0.. 
John Hancock Mutual ..... 
Lincoln National. .......0. 
Massachusetts Mutual ..... 


Metropolitan Life , oe 
Mutual Benefit .......0. 

Mutual Life, New York... 
National Life, Vermont ... 
New England *Mutual mesa 


New York Like .ccscccccce 
Northwestern Mutual , 
Northwestern National 

Penn Mutual ...ccsccccece 
Phoenix Mutual ...cccccee 


Provident Mutual .....eeee 
Prudential Insurance....... 
ce de! | 
Travelers Insurance ,...... 
Union Central .....scceeee 


TOA. os60 eccccccccce 





$ 


94,027,818 
15,440,919 
33,097,283 
21,302,190 
156,292,371 


9,974,444 
11,603,065 
93,117,234 
31,392,656 
40,023,403 


444,665,371 
42,622,182 
66,154,123 
12,914,267 
34,251,835 


129,591,415 
77,670,875 
9,209,941 
32,962,300 
16,514,089 


23,400,933 
343,319,375 
13,498,213 
106,762,244 
22,033,938 


1,881,842,484 





$ 


29,988,909 
11,196,560 
10,776,836 
23,214,260 
86,871,005 


8,329,474 
7,693,675 
38,872,812 
8,235,318 
35,857,534 


97,024,548 
28,390,392 
31,718,108 

8,507,800 
28,611,963 


100,114,754 
51,271,192 
4,813,009 
33,128,901 
13,579,578 


16,745,690 
78,396,128 

9,852,438 
31,638,686 
12,873,599 


807,703,169 





% 


72,51 
32,56 
108,98 


66.31 
41.75 
26,23 
89,59 


21,82 
66.61 
47.95 
65,87 
83,53 


77.25 
66,01 
52.26 
100,50 
82,23 


71.56 
22.83 
12.99 
29.63 
58.42 


42,92 





$ 
28,123,932 


617, 989, 1629 


6,655,912 
1,752,272 
22°194'156 
5,814,183 
28,912,692 


78,640,490 
25,722,843 
34,031,377 

6,503,679 
19,707,145 


79,650,341 
43,967,249 
3,205,839 
26,267,990 
9,169,326 


13,278,594 
61,811,138 

7,059,582 
29,226,554 
13,572,672 


645,096,951 





$ 


79,106,395 
13,997,669 
27,791,157 
22,984,919 
131,688,964 


9,747,715 
11,545,365 
84,769,478 
26,399,916 
35,071,435 


427,311,514 
40,057,201 
68,069,246 
12,043,619 
28,887,313 


117,845,652 


32, *390 "566 
13,773 ‘412 


20,958,647 
334,370,818 
10,740,096 
91,916,173 
22,241,106 


1,748,206,194 





$ 
27,648,031 


14, 1595, "158 
60, 1234, "394 


7,313,042 


24, ‘584, 185 


84,579,143 
22,707,799 


18, "107, 142 


58,529,602 
46,132,360 
3,989,073 
23,625,633 
8,917,000 


12,801,807 
58,336,814 

6,134,095 
30,878,020 
12,491,260 


603 412,156 








$ 


23,738,925 
5,337,838 


49 "904 "393 


4,862,058 
1,208,047 
11,021,263 
3,103,214 
19,254,173 


63,037,670 
20,111,563 
30,261,340 

4,491,915 
13,206,509 


46,767,211 


6,032,592 


9,787,486 
45,985,729 
4,511,007 
24,434,146 
10,814,937 


471,242,087 





$ 


45,167,849 

8,697,714 
14,112,467 
12,216,553 
81,229,667 


5,339,916 
8,003,294 


21, ‘517, 552 


287,578,567 
28,328,510 
56,999,066 

7,198,278 
15,999,614 


88,004,689 
49,265,569 
2,731,115 
24,036,779 
7,128,230 


13,651,074 
185,414,904 
7,051,446 
51,696,018 
17,134,721 


1,092,911,692 


$ 


17,538,947 
3,530,881 
4,998,410 
7,515,634 

36,760,475 


3,386,990 
629,256 
7,079,855 
1,610,513 
14,130,338 


43,664,741 
14,427,307 
23,155,568 
3,243,103 
8,656,293 


40,154,345 
27,665,375 
1,076,642 
141979 ,405 
4,101,411 


6,933,742 
29,258,336 
3,171,885 
16,090,781 
2,333,365 


336,093,598 











$ 
11,132,059 


20,811,935 
1,890,836 


4'466,818 
21,462,931 


ij ‘861, ‘511 


3,520,909 
21 "369,206 
ij ‘504, 175 
10, "138, ‘081 
5, "337, ‘201 


194,820,568 





% Figures for 1952 are on the accrual basis, 
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Prior years are on the cash basis, 
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. that?” Mr. Berry asked. 


writers, spoke first in behalf of 
those advocating reaffirmation of 
the 1951 action. 

At the outset he challenged Mr. 
Booth, who had said that Lloyds 
didn't show up at the New York 
hearing because they thought they 
had told all and answered all ques- 
tions that could have been wanted 
of them to a previous committee. 

“What previous committee was 
“The 
Bruce Report,” Mr. Booth replied. 
“That,” Mr. Berry said, “was not 
an NAIC Committee. It was a 
California report and it went be- 
yond the matter of reinsurance.” 


Keyhole Stuff 


Parenthetically, there was a story 
circulating around the Drug Store 
Men’s Club that Mr. Everitt’s ap- 
pearance at the NAIC meeting at 
San Francisco was not premedi- 
tated. The story was that he had 
appeared a few dayg earlier with 
Mr. Mendes at a hearing at Sacra- 
mento on a California bill in which 
Lloyds was interested and that he 
made such a wonderful appearance 
that Mr. Maloney insisted that he 
go to the NAIC Hearing. This is 
strictly keyhole, unverified stuff, 
and shows what happens to a coun- 
try boy when he reads the Broad- 
way gossip columns. 


Clarifies Situation 


If this story is correct then it 
would tend to explain why Lloyds 
has not been directly represented 
at any such hearings and investi- 
gations either before or after that 
and why they were conspicuously 
absent at the January 25 hearing 
at New York. The Committee of 
Lloyds gave firm instructions to 
Mendes and Mount to stay away 
from the New York hearing under 
any circumstances, it was reliably 
reported. 

Mr. Berry said the National 
Board believes that the 1952 NAIC 
action was sound and should not 
be disturbed. This, he emphasized, 
doesn’t rule out Lloyds. It is no 
reflection on Lloyds. It is simply 
a matter of applying a principle 
equally to all. 

Robert Gilmore of Association of 
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Casualty and Surety Companies, 
said on Jan. 20, 1954, A.C.S.C. 
adopted a statement that Lloyds 
should be treated as any other non- 
admitted reinsurer; but there 


- should be no change in the existing 


procedures. 


John A. Munro, who heads the | 


United States reinsurance opera- 
tions of Prudential of Great 
Britain, Skandia and Hudson, said 
Prudential in 1922 founded Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of Great 
Britain, located in New York. This 
is a New York corporation. It is 
licensed in many states. That de- 
cision to create a New York cor- 
poration owned in London was 
based on the desirability of op- 
erating in the United States on a 
licensed basis. 

“We think this is sound.” 

Prudential, he went on, “is one 
of the largest insurance compa- 
nies in the world. There would be 
no justification,” he said, “for main- 
taining this admitted status if 
credit were to be given for non- 
admitted alien reinsurance. Pru- 
dential asks no special privileges 
or unique advantages. 
want to have its cake and eat it 
too.” 

“It’s too bad,” he said, “that no 
representative of Lloyds is here.” 

Mr. Bisson asked whether Ameri- 
can companies could take over the 
Lloyds covers. 


Mr. Munro explained that there 
is no shortage of capacity in pro 
rata reinsurance. On the excess 
covers, there is no penalty in- 
volved. 
with respect to catastrophe covers 
on calendar year basis because 
there is no unearned premium re- 
serve at the end of the year. 

Mr. Bisson asked how about sur- 
plus line business. Mr. Munro said 
his remarks were limited to rein- 
surance. 


Diemand's Views 


John Diemand, Jr., of Insurance 
Co. of North America, testified at 
length, and Mr. Bisson kept him 
going at some length both in the 
morning and afternoon by plying 
him with questions. He said credit 
should not be given for Lloyds’ re- 
insurance unless funds are with- 

Continued on page 106 
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held by the ceding company. 

Later on he said Lloyds is gener- 
ous in allowing sound companies 
to withhold funds and if Lloyds 
won’t allow this as to any particu- 
lar company, the commissioner bet- 
ter look under the covers for 
trouble. If a company is writing 


too much business and if the mat- 
ter of getting credit for unauthor- 
ized reinsurance stands between it 
and the wall, that is serious and 
they should pull in their horns. 

As to catastrophe covers, he said 
there are adequate facilities in the 
United States for a company that 
will try to find them. He said 
this is not as well developed as it 
is at Lloyds “but we are catching 
up rapidly.” 

Mr. Bisson asked whether the 
United States companies couldn’t 
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pitch in to form a reinsurance in- 
stitution that would rival Lloyds, 
Mr. Diemand answered that there 
is adequate potential capacity in 
the United States although, he 
said there is some reluctance to 
use it. 

“How about the trick coverages 
that Lloyds writes?” Mr. Bisson 
asked. 


Laws Restrict 


If the domestic companies tried 
this, he said, they would be frus- 
trated by the technical require- 
ments of state laws. 

Mr. Bisson asked what the im- 
pact would be if all states would 
deny credits for Lloyds reinsur- 
ance. 

“You wouln’t notice it,” Mr. Die- 
mand replied. He noted that in a 
foreign country in which North 
America is licensed, it must deposit 
the amount of the technical re- 
serves (premium and loss reserves) 
on treaties it.had assumed. 

Donald R. McKay of Inter-Ocean 
Reinsurance said there is no inten- 
tion to bar Lloyds from engaging 
in reinsurance in the United 
States. 

John W. Lamble, President of 
North Star Reinsurance which is 
the fire affiliate of General Reinsur- 
ance, said he uses the London mar- 
ket and doesn’t want. to curtail 
London’s activities, but the sole 
question is, why they should enjoy 
a special privilege. 


Brokers’ Stand 


J. K. Battershill, United States — 
Manager of Swiss Reinsurance, 
noted that two of the three wit- 
nesses who had championed an 
easing of the regulations for 
Lloyds were brokers. Swiss Re, he 
said, doesn’t recognize brokers:and 
most United States reinsurers don’t 
do business with brokers. 

Mr. Lamble said there is one line 
today that has a schedule of li- 
ability of $1 billion 650 million, and 
the whole world market is needed 
for this. Some thought he was 
talking about General Motors. 

As to the plea that Lloyds is 4 
boon for the small companies, Mr. 
Lamble said, North Star won’t take 
a back seat for anyone on the score 
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of having fostered small companies. 
He said there are plenty of facili- 
ties. There may be a price situa- 
tion but no lack of capacity. 

Mr. Bisson tried to inject a dis- 
cussion on surplus line, asking why 
American risks are compelled to 
go to London Lloyds. 

Mr. Lamble vouchsafed that 
business is going to Lloyds under 
the surplus line route on terms dif- 
ferent from those it was turned 
down on by the admitted market. 

Robert Braddock, vice-president 
of General Reinsurance, said, the 
problem of capacity arises in con- 
nection with the high catastrophe 
hazard risk and often the whole 
world capacity must be used. There 
is lots of competition in reinsur- 
ance. United States reinsurers, he 
said, submit to regulation, ex- 
amination and taxation and there is 
no reason why an alien reinsurer 
should get the privileges of the do- 
mestic concern without having the 
obligations. 


Can Be Handled 


Robert G. Clarke of Excess Re- 
insurance Association, said he has 
capacity for business handled by 
reinsurance brokers. Mr. Munro 
said his office also takes business 
from brokers. 

E. L. Mulvehill of American Re- 
Insurance and American Reserve, 
said he welcomes competition from 
those playing under the same rules. 

E. G. Lowry, Jr., chairman of 
General Reinsurance, said, “To ap- 
ply one standard to one company 
and another to another would indi- 
cate that a great public necessity 
existed and there is no such 
stringency. A company can use 
Lloyds and be in the same shoes 
as if it were dealing with a United 
States company by arranging to 
fund the premium and loss re- 
serves,” 

Vestal Lemmon, of Chicago, man- 
ager of National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers, said his execu- 
tive committee was going into ses- 
sion in a few days and would like 
Permission to file a statement if 
they decide to get one up. 


1063 property insurance carriers 
paid $22,919,000 for advertising 
in 1952. 
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Windstorm and Extended Coverage 
Experience Varies by Regions 


URING the past years there 

has been increased interest in 
the underwriting experience of ex- 
tended coverage and windstorm 
lines. An invaluable picture of the 
loss experience of these lines is 
presented in the two tables accom- 
panying this article. The tables 
give a state by state and regional 
coverage of the premium writings 
and loss experience for the year 
1952 and for past years. 


The direct premiums written for 
extended coverage amounted to 
$361.4 million in 1952 for all stock 
companies. This amount repre- 
sented 9.6 per cent increase over 
1951. Premium income for extended 


| coverage increased 18.9 per cent be- 


tween the years 1950 and 1951 and 
15.8 per cent between the years 
1949 and 1950. From 1949 to 1952 
these stock companies increased 
their premium writing 33.8 per 
cent. 

The East, made up of thirteen 
states, recorded the greatest in- 
crease in extended coverage pre- 
miums over the past four years. 


| This Eastern region showed an in- 


crease of 111.8 per cent in premiums 


| written from 1949 to 1952. In 


1949 this region wrote 19.3 per cent 


of the nation’s extended coverage 


premiums. In 1952 it wrote 27.1 
per cent of the nation’s extended 
coverage premiums. 


The upswing in premium writ- 


| ings was noted soon after the storm 


| ple 


of November 1949, when many peo- 
suffered heavy losses which 


| were uninsured. 


The Midwest, made up of eight- 


| een states, wrote the largest vol- 


ume of extended coverage, but did 


| not show the phenomenal increase 
| that the eastern region recorded. 
| This region’s increase in premiums 
| written over the last four years was 
| 43.7 per cent. It is interesting to 
| note the percentage increase for 


| 


| these 18 states has dropped from 


| 18.5 per cent between 1951-1950 to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


an increase of 3.2 per cent between 
1952 and 1951. In 1952 eight states 
actually showed decreases in pre- 
miums written from 1951. 

The Southern region, which is 
made up of ten states, showed an 
increase in premiums written since 


1949 of 29.0 per cent. In the period 
1951-1950, three states showed de- 
creases in premiums. In the period 
1952-1951 the number of states 
showing decreases in the year 
jumped to six. Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Texas and Virginia were the 
only states in this region to show 
an increase, holding the regional 
total increase in the 1952-1951 
period to 7.6 per cent. This region 
accounted for 24.1 per cent of the 
total extended coverage written in 
the nation. 

The Pacific Coast region, made up 
of eight states, showed a 25.8 per 
cent increase in premiums written 
since 1949. In 1952, Washington 
was the only state in this region to 
record a decrease in the year. The 
Pacific Coast region accounted for 
7.8 per cent of the total extended 
coverage premiums written. 

The stock companies’ premiums 
written, premiums earned and the 
incurred-to-earned loss ratio for 
extended coverage in 1952 and for 
the years 1943-1952 and windstorm 
for the year 1952 and the years 
1937-1952 inclusive are also shown. 

During 1952, losses incurred for 
extended coverage and windstorm 
showed considerable improvement 
over 1951. In 1952 the loss ratio 
to premiums earned for extended 
coverage in the nation amounted to 
37.3 per cent. This same loss ratio 
in 1951 amounted to 62.0 per cent. 
The only region that showed an in- 
creased loss ratio was the pacific 
Coast whose loss ratio rose from 
40.2 per cent in 1951 to 55.1 per 
cent in 1952. 

Extended coverage results from 
1943-1952 give the reader a cumula- 
tive picture of this type of coverage. 

The East which suffered tre- 
mendous damage in that disastrous 
windstorm late in 1949 is still re- 
flecting these staggering losses. in 
the ten year table. This region, back 
in 1950, had $116.6 million losses 
incurred to only $44.6 million pre- 
miums earned and recorded, a stag- 
gering loss ratio of 261.2 per cent. 
In 1952 windstorm losses incurred 
amounted to $2.5 million and re- 
sulted in a loss ratio of 461.4 per 
cent. These heavy losses account 
for the East’s high extended cover- 
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ume of premiums written for ex- 
tended coverage, and wrote 26.5 per 
cent of the total national writings. 
The loss ratio for these states 
amounted to 38.9 per cent. Wind- 


is region 
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The South ranked second in vol- 
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wrote 56.3 per cent of total wind- 
storm writings and had 77.9 per 
cent of the nation’s total losses. 


for years 1937-1952. 
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The Mid-West had an extended 
coverage loss ratio of 51.2 per cent 
the ten year period and a loss 
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age loss ratio of 89.4 per cent for 
in 


106.1 per cent for 1937-1952. 
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California had a loss ratio 
of 123.1 per cent and Oregon had a 
loss ratio of 589.4 per cent which 
was the highest loss ratio recorded 


1952. 
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1952. The loss 
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gomery. 
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Strength in Character 


Magazines of general circulation 
are currently running a host of ar- 
ticles on how the United States is 
viewed from other parts of the 
world. It is hoped this will result 
in better understanding between 
us and other nations—particularly 
those nations which traditionally 
should be our friends. 

In keeping with this new trend 
we quote, from our Neighbor to the 
North, four thoughtful paragraphs 
found in the annual report of Mr. 
Louis L. Lang, President of The 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, Waterloo, Ontario: 

“It was inevitable that in the 
transition period from war to peace 
governments acquired an unusual 
amount of power. As the seas grew 
calmer after the storm, people 
chafed at the loss of some of their 
liberties and the regimentation 
which affected their actions. As the 
desire for freedom began to assert 
itself, they realized that they had 
gone too fast and too far and began 
to reconsider and try to restore at 
least part of what they had lost. 

“New Zealand, Australia, Great 
Britain and other countries in West- 
ern Europe—and, lately, the United 
States — have discarded some of 
their experiments, and, while re- 
taining certain improvements, are 
returning to more orthodox meth- 
ods. As a result, indications of re- 
covery and progress are evident in 
these countries, and especially in 
the United States and Canada. 

“The unpredictable factor is Rus- 
sia. The rulers of that strange coun- 
try might have had peace, but they 
chose to foment and support con- 
flicts without engaging their own 
forces. When their indirect agres- 
sion was resisted, they promoted 
armistice negotiations and peace 
talks which kept the world in a tur- 
moil. Hope of avoiding a third great 
war has strengthened during the 
past year. In the meantime, the free 
nations are increasing their armed 
forces, expanding their production 
and resolving that they will not be 
taken by surprise. What other pol- 
icy can they adopt? ... 

“Through six thousand years of 
recorded history runs the same sil- 
ver thread—character. Peoples who 
lack character or permit their char- 
acter to deteriorate pass out or 
existence as a race; while peoples 
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who possess and maintain character 
survive and progress. If Canadians 
plan and work together, using their 
intelligence, skill and resources, 
they can serve their country well; 
and in so doing, place themselves 
in a position to continue to help the 
peoples of other lands. If they suc- 
ceed—and I am sure they will—no 
country has a finer future than 
Canada.” 


Looking into Lloyds 


An interesting article on 
“Lloyd’s and How it Works” has 
been contributed to the London 
“Daily Telegraph” by Mr. D. King- 
Page, the Marine Insurance Cor- 
respondent of that newspaper. Af- 
ter pointing out that the owner of 
the 17th-century coffee-house, in 
which Lloyd’s originated, “left be- 
hind him a name that has given a 
synonym of excellence to the vo- 
cabularies of the world,’ the 
writer calls attention to a popular 
misconception. 

He clarifies the position by stat- 
ing that it is the underwriting 
members of Lloyd’s who actually 
cover the risks placed at Lloyd’s, 
“but nowadays they generally op- 
erate in syndicates, varying con- 
siderably in size, to facilitate the 
placing of the very large amounts 
which modern commerce demands. 
The members of these syndicates 
appoint underwriting agents to 
transact business on their behalf.” 

Mr. King-Page, after a lengthy 
review, concludes: 

“Every year the accounts of 
each underwriter must undergo a 
stringent audit test, but these are 
only part of the safeguards which 
make the security of a Lloyd’s 
policy accepted up to any amount, 
however large, all over the world. 

“That is one reason why, during 
the past quarter of a century, 
Lloyd’s has outgrown the premises 
opened in 1928 by King George V. 
and then considered adequate for 





all foreseeable requirements. The 
underwriting room in the adjacent 
new building, of which the Queen 
laid the foundation stone on Nov. 
6 last, will, when completed, be 
more than twice as big as that in 
which business is carried on to- 
day.” 

The preceding explanation has 
been made on numerous occasions, 
but there still seems to be a pre- 
vailing confusion concerning this 
matter. 


From the President 


The State Insurance Officials were 
honored, and the contribution which 
insurance has made in the building 
of America was endorsed by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. In a 
telegram which he sent to the Na- 
tional Association of insurance 
Commissioners in convention at 
Miami, he wrote: 

“T am happy to send greetings to 
each of you attending the Annual 
Convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners. 
That your activities in the regula- 
tory field of insurance in the forty- 
eight states has guided and encour- 
aged an industry which has given 
economic security to millions of 
Americans and fostered among our 
people the habit of thrift should be 
of great satisfaction to each of you. 
It must also be gratifying to realize 
that the accumulated savings of 
policyholders have long been an im- 
portant factor in the economic sta- 
bility and growth of our country. 
To all the commissioners, their 
staffs and the executives of private 
companies, in attendance go my 
heartiest wishes for a most success- 
ful convention.” 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


The principle of state supervision 
of insurance which was under ques- 
tion during the previous administra- 
tion, seems to have a staunch sup- 
porter in Mr. Eisenhower. T.J.V.C. 
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SW Wind blows 
Nobody Good! 


Record windstorm and tornado losses during 
1953 certainly proved the absolute a of that 
old saying. 


Insurance companies paid $200 millions in 
claims, more than four times as high as in any 
previous year in the country’s history; yet the 
actual property loss was much greater. Unin- 
sured losses usually were due to the belief that 
tornadoes strike only in certain areas and not 
in others—a mistaken fallacy indeed. 


Hail losses in 1953 proved costly too with 
many, many thousands of claims paid country- 
wide. 


Both Windstorm and Hail Insurance loss 
claims are payable under the EXTENDED COV- 
ERAGE ENDORSEMENT, which also covers 
against direct loss from Explosion, Aircraft and 
Motor Vehicle Property Damage, Riot, and 
Smoke Damage. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE is a vital necessity 
today to all property-owners, on both building 
and contents. Prudent agents are soliciting this 
coverage in these two easy ways: 


(1) By automatically including the Bx. 
tended Coverage Endorsement with all Fire 
Insurance renewals and new contracts, call- 
ing attention to the additional coverage by 
means of policy sticker No. 147, “For Com- 
prehensive Protection.” This automatic in- 
clusion of E. C. is recommended. Try this 
plan on current renewals ‘and new contracts. 


(2) Should an agent prefer merely to 
suggest the inclusion of E. C., he can do so by 
means of companion sticker No. 148A. 


A supply of either or both stickers will gladly 
be furnished on request, without charge. 


(Tell them about Additional Extended Cov- 


erage, too!) 





Nortu BritisH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
Company LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 


THE HoMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Atlanta Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Chicago San Franciseo 
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